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By Becoming A Subscriber To The 
BRITISH MAGAZINE of THE MONTH 


Stimulating, 
wide-ranging, 
world-famous 


These 14 


British Magazines Are Yours 
For Only 


Your Year’s Subcription 
to the British Magazine 
of the Month Brings 
You these World 
Famous Favorites! 


COUNTRY LIFE 

BRITAIN TODAY 

JOHN BULL 

YORKSHIRE LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED 

NATIONAL & ENGLISH 
REVIEW 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

LISTENER, 25th 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 

PUNCH, SUMMER NUMBER 

GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE 





Few ideas have captured the imagina- 
tion and buying favor as this unique 
idea: the outstanding issues of each of 


COUNTRYMAN 
COURIER 
ILLUSTRATED 


Britain’s 14 most brilliant magazines 
in one subscription package. We 
repeat — these are specially selected 
issues—many collector’s items—issues 
that are a joy to read and fine to give 
as gifts — issues that stimulate and in- 
spire. Why not mail this coupon now 
—and get or give a whole year’s 


pleasure — for only $5.95. 002000000 0000000000000000000009000000S00CCCECe 


ACT NOW! MAIL THIS COUPON 


TO: BRITISH MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH 

BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, INC., Dept. R 

30 East 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send 1 year’s subscription — $5.95 —to The British 
Magazine of the Month, 14 issues in all, including the Special 
Christmas number of The Illustrated London News and Com- 
ing Events to: 


[] My Name___ 
Address___ - 


PLUS A BONUS OF 


Christmas Number — Illus- 
trated London News 1953. Com- 
ing Events. (Feb. 1954) 


illustrated London News ;; 
1953 Special Christmas Number 3” 


<<<] Coming Events 1954 (February 1954) [im 


Name___ ae 
EEE 


City isilldeiaias _Zone__State________.(RS) ¢ 
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W hat Books 






ould My Child Read 


and Live with all His Lifetime? 


Of the countless books that 
have been published for chil- 
dren, only a few deserve to 
be loved and lived with for a 
whole lifetime. The fact that 
our children today are not 
e reading books which measure 

ad up to these standards cannot 
be blamed entirely on sensational television shows, 
supersonic comics and smoke-filled westerns. Much 
of the fault lies with the parents themselves— 
parents who love good books but simply don’t 
know how to rescue their children from the morass 
of inferior entertainment. 

Modern parents must realize that television, 
radio, comic books and “B” movies are here to 
stay. Any attempt to banish them from the home 
is bound to be a hopeless task for they are never 
any further from the child than the home of his 
nearest friend. 

How, then, can you hold back the tide of ques- 
tionable influences that threatens to engulf your 
child’s mind? The answer, strange as it may seem, 
lies in the very reason why your child is attracted 
to these influences in the first place. He turns to 
them because, first, they are everywhere in bis 
world and, second, because they stimulate him and 
give him pleasure. 


Making Good Books A Part Of 
Your Child’s Environment 


Obviously, if you wish to make good books an 
important factor in your child’s life they have 
to be “everywhere” too — a permanent part of 
his environment. If they are available to him 
all the time, his inborn curiosity must lead him 
to them. It is at this point that fine children’s 
books, if they are well chosen, begin to weave 
the magic spell that will make him a true book- 
lover and a book-reader for all the many days of 
his life. 

Actually, if you will think on it, there is no 
other answer. books, like good food, cannot 
be enjoyed by force-feeding. You must rely on the 
basic appetite, on the instinctive human desire for 
better things . . . and you must make those better 
things available now. 

The Plan is as simple as this: Give your child 
a place for books of his own, preferably in his 
room. Then add to the books he chooses for him- 
self those stories which you feel deserve a reading 
by all children. Above all — have faith in the 
books you select. They have enraptured and 





nourished the minds of countless children for 
many generations past. Given a fair opportunity, 
can they do less for your child? 


The World’s Greatest Children’s Books 


Does this plan work? We point with satisfac- 
tion to the thousands of letters we have received 
from delighted parents who have tried it. So many 
of them have told us how their children — drawn 
one day to leaf through one of the children’s 
classics provided through our program—were sud- 
denly caught up in the timeless spell of a mag- 
nificent story, held in its grip until the very last 
page had been read. Perhaps the child suddenly 
found himself sailing the main with Long John 
Silver, sharing the perilous adventures of the 
Swiss Family Robinson, basking in the merry 
comradeship of Robin Hood’s carefree band. Here 
was adventure, excitement, fascination just as 
exhilarating as that to be found in comics, tele- 
vision and movies — but stories which would call 
him back again and again through the years, al- 
ways with something new to give and with old 
pleasure undiminished. 

Does this awakening interest in good reading 
mean that these children suddenly lost interest 
in lurid comics and oversensational TV? Certain- 
ly not. But it does mean that these influences were 
being effectively counterbalanced by wholesome 
stories, stories that have something rich and last- 
ing and worthwhile to give . . . stories that will be 
remembered and whose benefits will remain long 
after the trivial and sensational distractions of the 
day have been forgotten. As one who loves fine 
books and whose life has been enriched by good 
reading, you cannot doubt which influence, over 
the span of years, will prevail. 


Encourage the Habit of Reading Fine Books 
By Starting This Library For Your Child 


As we have indicated, the purpose of the Junior 
DeLuxe Editions Club is to help thoughtful par- 
ents create for their children an environment 
which invites and encourages them to read the 
greatest children’s books of all time. 

Each month the Club describes to its members 
the forthcoming monthly selection. There is no 
obligation to accept any particular selection. If for 
any reason you do not want it, simply notify the 
Club and it will not be sent. Otherwise, it is 
mailed together with a bill for only $1.49 plus 
a few cents shipping charge. Your only obligation 
is to accept six Junior DeLuxe Editions Club 


WHICH 3 BOOKS SHALL WE SEND YOUR CHILD FOR ONLY $1.49 





BLACK BEAUTY ROBIN HOOD 

By Anna Sewell By Henry Gilbert 
Will you ever forget the A delightful version of 
magnificent spirit and the adventures of daring 
pe pnd of Black Beauty Robin and his merry men 

cro joy as this won- in Sherwood Forest — a 
derfu horse found the cornerstone of our pre- 
way back to happiness? cious cultural heritage. 


SWISS FAMILY KIDNAPPED 


ROBINSON By Robert L. Stevenson 

By Jobann D. W4ss Intrepid David Balfour — 

Perhaps no other book in thrown suddenly into the 

literature has gripped the midst of thieves and ‘cun- 

childish imagination as ning connivers! The most 

this tale of the family cast hair-raising childhood ad- 
away on a desert island. venture of all time. 


TREASURE ISLAND 
By Robert L. Stevenson 
The masterpiece about 
young Jim and the secret 
of Treasure Island — the 
most fabulous tale ever 
written about ships, sail- 
ors and golden treasure. 


MEIDI 

By Jobanna Spyri 
This little girl who went 
to live with her grand- 
father high in the Alps 
holds a most treasured 
lace in the hearts of mil- 
ions of our children. 


HANS BRINKER or 
The Silver Skates 
By Mary Mapes Dodge 
This dramatic tale of the 
brave Dutch boy and his 
ambition to win the sil- 
ver skates is an interna- 
tional childhood favorite. 


LITTLE WOMEN 

By Louisa M. Alcott 
A great woman poured 
her entire family’s s life 
into this beautiful book! 
Here are all the tears, the 
laughter and the heart- 
aches of growing up. 


THE JUNIOR DELUXE EDITIONS CLUB © GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


selections from among the twelve or more offered 
during the first year of membership. After that, 
you may continue membership for as long as you 
wish, or you may resign at any time. There are 
no added charges or further obligations of any 
kind — no fees, no dues, nothing else to buy. 


Bindings and Illustrations Give Your 
Child An Appreciation of Fine Volumes 


As befits great stories, everything has been done to 
reproduce these Junior DeLuxe Editions with all the 
richness and distinction that adult booklovers prize 
in fine volumes, The pages are large—51” x gi," 
set in clear, easy-to-read type. Each volume is hard- 
bound in beautiful, uniform, three-color covers, de- 
signed exclusively for the Club by noted modern 
designers. The paper is fine-laid stock that will kee; 
its quality for decades. Each of these volumes will 
stand years and years of use. Each s illustrated b 
famous children’s artist . . . in short, nothing he 
been spared to make these books a complete experi- 
ence in reading pleasure. 

e low price of only $1.49 per volume is possible 
only because of the substantial savings effected by the 
large Junior DeLuxe Editions printings, which are 
passed along to members. 


TWO Gift Selections FREE With Your 
First Selection For Only $1.49 


Fill out and mail the coupon to enroll your child 
as a Trial Member of the Junior DeLuxe Editions 
Club. As an inducement to join now, we will send you 
any THREE of the handsome Club ‘editions described 
on this page . . . TWO as your Membership Gift and 
the third as your first selection for just $1.49, There- 
after, you will receive advance notice of each new 
book to be offered ; you can accept or refuse each as 
you wish. Furthermore, you need not continue mem- 

rship after the trial period, and if you wish you may 
return the three books you have selected and cancel 
your Trial membership immediately. 

May we urge you to mail the coupon today to make 
sure of membership acceptance? 


Fis Coupon Wil tng Yor 
This Coupon Will Bring You 


t Three of These Fine Books for Only $1 Ast 


With Trial Membership 


; C Black Beauty [7] Swiss Family Robinson 
(CD Robin Hood C] Kidnapped 
(J Treasure Island [_] Heidi 
oO Hans Brinker [] Little Women 


r The Junior DeLuxe Editions Club + 
Dept. 9RPA, Garden City, N. Y. 
£ Please ye the child whose name gppears | below i 
in the Jun — DeLuxe Editions Club; send him 4 
t the THREE books I have checked above and bill 
me only $1.49 for all three. An advance descrip- i 
i tion of each book selection will be sent to -~ 
monthly. I understand that if for any reason i 
i do not want to receive a enegtien. I. will motity 
you and it will not be sent. I need accept only i 
six selections out of-the first twelve to be offered 
as my sole membership obligation, ond pay only 
3 $1.49 each, plus few cents s ipping harge . a 
after which I may resign at any time. There are 
4h no dues or other charges of any kind. i 
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Who Masterminds Whom? 
When, in the middle of last June, 
Syngman Rhee released the anti- 
Communist prisoners of war on ex- 
actly the same days that the workers 
of East Germany were beating up 
Communists and burning red flags, 
many of us were inclined to find 
deep meaning in this coincidence. 
Indeed, it was said, the events in 
Seoul and East Berlin marked a turn- 
ing point in contemporary history. 
The era of the Great White Fathers 
is over, and the dependent nations 
will no longer let the stage of inter- 
national politics be monopolized by 
the two main protagonists. The bit 
players, from now on, will insist on 
a larger role. 

The summer thinking on interna- 
tional affairs has been largely influ- 
enced by this theory; but perhaps 
now, with the fall breezes at long last 
on the way, we may well revise the 
thoughts we established during the 
season of universal perspiration. We 
may, for instance, look at what hap- 
pened to the two sets of simultaneous 
rebels: The workers of East Germany 
and the Government of Rhee. 

A few weeks after the Soviet tanks 
crushed the workers’ revolt, the dis- 
credited puppets who played at be- 
ing leaders in East Germany duti- 
fully traveled to the puppetmakers’ 
headquarters. The men in the Krem- 
lin must have done quite a job of 
fixing up and repainting on their 
badly battered puppets. Now Grote- 
wohl & Co. are back in their old 
roles, while a number of German 
workers rest in fresh graves. 

On our side, the traveling has been 
done entirely by the representatives 
of our government. During the ne- 
gotiations with Syngman Rhee, Mr. 
Robertson first, and then Mr. Dulles, 
have exhibited such forbearance 
that if saintliness were a necessary 


ingredient of statesmanship, both 
men should be counted among the 
great statesmen of our time. 

Yet what happened later at the 
U.N. gives even more extraordinary 
evidence of what happens to us when 
we deal with governments that de- 
pend on us entirely—with those gov- 
ernments that, according to the sum- 
mer theory, are somehow counter- 
parts of the Soviet puppets. For 
either we are not good at puppetry 
or we have to deal with an extraor- 
dinary breed of puppets. 

During the U.N. debate, the rep- 
resentatives of our government 
showed themselves to the whole 
world as hopelessly entangled in the 
wires they were supposed to pull. 
One did not know who was master- 
minding whom. But during the de- 
bate on India, it was pretty clear that 
our representatives were speaking for 
Syngman Rhee. To most of the 
U.N. delegations the whole thing 
must have appeared as senseless. 

To many delegates familiar with 
our entertainment it must have 
looked like a sort of Charlie McCar- 
thy-Edgar Bergen show to which a 
weird new gimmick had been added. 
Charlie, in these new programs, was 
comparatively quiet, while Bergen 
was acting and talking, not as a ven- 
triloquist, but as a conventional ac- 
tor on a conventional stage. Most of 
Charlie’s work was to hold a script 
in front of Bergen’s eyes. But Bergen 
was nervous and ill at ease, and fre- 
quently he bungled his lines, his zest 
entirely lost. Obviously, there is a dif- 
ference between talking for Charlie 
and being Charlie’s mouthpiece. 

Such a revamped McCarthy-Ber- 
gen show would unquestionably get 
a dismal rating. Aside from its not 
being funny, people would say it isn’t 
plausible in the slightest degree. 

In fact, during the U.N. debate on 


THe REporTER’s NOTES 


India there was nothing funny in the 
behavior of our delegation, and it 
was very hard for anyone to find it 
plausible. 


HE OBVIOUS CONCLUSION to be 

drawn from all this is that pup- 
petry is not one of our national tal- 
ents. And how could it be? We are a 
sentimental sort of people, always 
likely to fall into some emotional in- 
volvements. Even in this hard world 
of power politics, with so many poor 
little nations entirely dependent on 
us, we just cannot handle them as 
puppets. Rather, they become our 
adopted children and frequently we 
quarrel among ourselves about their 
comparative virtues. 

But the men in the Kremlin are 
not sentimentalists. There is nothing 
in common between the restlessness 
of the imprisoned nations they rule 
and the bumptiousness of the nations 
we adopt. 


Don’t Worry, Friends 


It has been said by many homecom- 
ing patriotic Americans: People 
abroad have an exaggerated notion 
of that peculiar American distemper 
which, for lack of a better name, is 
called McCarthyism. This applies 
particularly to those countries that 
have known fascism: They have such 
ingrained horror of that plague that 
they cannot help being frightened 
when they see its early symptoms in 
the leading nation of the West. 
Many a visiting American has been 
asked by Italian or German friends 
whether he has a “safe address” or a 
“good place to hide.” 

The Germans and Italians are now 
our friends, and there is not much 
use in rehashing the old argument 
about what, in both countries, was 
not done to stop the fascist blight. 
But certainly it is a fact that the 
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Only the original HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


offers you so rich a variety 
of distinguished new books! 


ERE is an amazingly gen- 
erous demonstration of- 
fer—to prove how much 
you'll enjoy the RICH VA- 
RIETY of important new 
books of history and world 
affairs you can get at cash 
savings through the History 
Book Club. 

The volumes pictured above 
sell for up to $10.00 each in 
publisher’s editions. But you 
may choose ANY THREE 
for a total of only $4.50 if you 
join the History Book Club 
on this unusual offer! 


A Unique Book Club 


The original History Book Club 
is unique in two ways. First of 
all, your selections are not re- 
stricted to United States his- 
tory; you have your choice, as 
well, of the very best new books 
that deal with other parts of the 
world—with their history, poli- 
tics, and people. 

Second, this is the ONLY club 
whose books are chosen by a 
distinguished Board of Histori- 
an-Editors. 


As a member, you take only 
the books you want, and you 
save real money on them. (Last 
year, members saved an average 
of $2.77 on each selection, in- 
cluding the value of their bonus 
books!) 


Other Membership Advantages 


Every selection is described 
to you in advance in a careful 
and objective review. You then 
decide whether you want the 
book at the special member's 
price. If you don’t want it you 
merely return a form (always 
provided) and it will not be 
sent. You may take as few as 
four books a year, and resign 
any time after accepting four 
such books. 

You receive a valuable Bonus 
Book at no extra charge, each 
time you purchase four selec- 
tions. In addition to current se- 
lections, a large number of 
other important books are al- 
ways available to you at special 
money-saving prices. 

Choose any THREE of the 
books pictured above for only 
$4.50. Then mail your coupon 
without delay. 
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Dual 
Selection 


ONE 
BOOK! 
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Which 3 do you want for only $4.50 with membership? 


MAIL ENTIRE COUPON TO: 


Tue History Book Cuus, INc., DEPT. R-9A 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Send me at once the three selec- 
tions I have checked beiow, two as 
my enrollment gifts and one as my 
first selection, and bill me only 
$4.50 plus a few cents for postage 
and packing. Forthcoming selec- 
tions will be described to me in 
advance, and I may decline any 
book simply by returning a printed 
form. You will send me a valuable 
FREE BONUS BOOK each time I 


purchase four additional selections 
or alternates. My only obligation 
is to accept four selections or al- 
ternates in the first year I am a 
member, and I may resign at any 
time after accepting four such 
books. GUARANTEE: If not com- 
pletely satisfied, I may return my 
first shipment within 7 days, and 
membership will be cancelled. 








CHECK YOUR 3 BOOKS HERE 
® FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV: 
The History of World Commu- 
nism. By Seton-Watson. 
Masterful history of Communist 
power in Russia and the world— 
and of the ruthless men and wom- 
en who built it. and control s a 
dust SP ORY Oi List Benin 
HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GEN- 
— ERAL STAFF By Walter Goer- 
iitz. The most feared and respected 
military geniuses of all times— 
their personalities, triumphs, and 
fatal miscalculations, from Clause- 
witz to Rommel! List price $7.50. 
Cy ABRAHAM LINCOLN By Benia- 
: min Thomas. ‘‘Best one volume 
life of yg in Lx? times! 
Illustrated ist pric 
THE Cou OURSE OF EMPIRE By 
Bernard DeVoto. Breathtaking 
story of the westward surge of the 
—"o ~~ 5 ad picture 
List price 
ry PTHE ER A OF éoo0 FEELINGS 
By George Dangerfield. Ameri- 
ca’s “‘coming of age.’’ Full of side- 
lights about Calhoun, Astor, Clay, 
others. List price $6.00. 


om THE JOURNALS OF FRANCIS 
“—~ PARKMAN (Two volumes, boxed) 
Edited by Mason Wade. Here are 
the witty private journals by the 
author of The Oregon Traii, who 
roamed Europe and North America 
in the early 19th century. An his- 
torical treasure for your library. 
Illustrated. List price $10.00. 


2 A HISTORY OF FRANCE By Lu- 

cien Romier. An exciting pano- 
rama of Kings, Emperors, poets, cler- 
ics, revolutionaries and statesmen! 
Maps and pictures. List price $6.50. 


Dual Selection (Counts as one book.) 
[_] REPORT ON MAO’S CHINA By 


Frank Moraes. Eye-witness ac- 
count of Communism in conflict 
with thirty centuries of Chinese 
culture. By the brilliant, pro-demo- 
cratic editor of The Times of In- 
dia. List price $3.75. 

and 
INDIA AND THE AWAKENING EAST 
'y Eleanor Rooser A first han 
report of quiiiions in an — 
vital to b - ee States policy. List 
price $3. 
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blight could run a disastrous course 
because, from the beginning, no 
counteraction was taken. 

But here there are many of us who 
act and counteract as the gravity of 
the threat demands. 

There is no other way, we believe, 
to stop the unjustified alarm among 
our friends abroad than to let them 
know what is being done here. They 
knew about McCarthyism because it 
made news, and they will be greatly 
reassured when better news is made 
by American citizens from the Presi- 
dent down. 

This country is saner than you 
think. 


If A Word Could Do... 


General Matthew Ridgway, at his 
first press conference since becoming 
Army Chief of Staff, deplored the 
low morale of the Army, and ob- 
jected to the widespread use of the 
word “brass.” With all the respect 
due to such an eminent field com- 
mander, we take the liberty of dis- 
agreeing with him. The top ofhcers 
of the Army are hardened, war-tested 
men, who can take whatever envious 
irony there may be in the word 
“brass.” There is a much more de- 
moralizing word than “brass,” and 
that is “boys.” It is a mistake and a 
shame to call our soldiers by that 
pampering, patronizing name. The 
moment even the greenest adolescent 
enters the service, he offers the coun- 
try the best years of his life—and 
perhaps his life. If, after this act of 
dedication, he is not entitled to be 
called “man,” who is? 


The Big Fire 


Except for some classes of farmers, 
it’s still Boomtime U.S.A. A cecord 
63,408,000 people were employed last 
month, and unemployment at 1,240,- 
000 was lower than it has been in 
any month since the Second World 
War. 

This is full employment in a free 
society, the economic goal of political 
democracies in this century. It has 
already lasted longer than any com- 
parable period in our peacetime his- 
tory in spite of dire warnings from 
the people who always underrate 
America’s capacity to consume what 
it produces. 

Will it continue? If the nation 
does go into 1954 with an undimin- 
ished boom, a couple of careless 
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workmen in Livonia, Michigan, 
should have their share of thanks. 
For the automobile industry often 
seems to set the pace for American 
production and employment; there is 
evidence that the industry was be- 
ginning to produce more cars than 
it could sell; and the big fire in the 
General Motors plant at Livonia, 
near Detroit, on August 12 has cut 
back production by ten per cent or 
more. 

Livonia was more than the great- 
est industrial fire we have ever had. 
It may also have been the most im- 
portant. It apparently started with a 
welding torch spark dropping into 
a pan of inflammable cleanser, which 
ignited an oil-soaked conveyor belt. 
A moment later an unidentified em- 
ployee turned a water hose on the 
burning oil, causing the first explo- 
sion. One and a half million square 
feet of steel, brick, and glass burned 
to the ground. 

Livonia was the only plant in the 
country making Hydra-Matic trans- 
missions. Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and 
Pontiac drew all their automatic 
transmissions from this plant. Out- 
side the G.M. line, Lincoln, Hudson, 
and Nash were also affected because 
they use Hydra-Matic too. Plant 
damage was said to be upward of 
$40 million. But the loss in produc- 
tion of cars will be reckoned in the 
billions. 

Industry post mortems on the fire 
ranged over several interesting sub- 
jects. What did it prove about con- 
centrating production of components 
in a few plants—as G.M.’s Charles 
Wilson has been urging in Washing- 
ton—rather than dispersing the 
A-bomb risk? How much unemploy- 
ment would it create beyond the 
60,000 workers immediately affected? 
Did it strengthen the argument for 
insuring businessmen against loss of 
earnings, since G.M. wasn’t covered 
for that kind of risk? One delighted 
insurance company official was 
quoted as exclaiming: “This hands 
us the best sales argument we’ve had 
in years.” 


| pea 1948 to 1951, the automotive 
industry turned out an average of 
5.2 million cars a year. Last year, 
metal shortages caught up with it, 
and only 4.4 million cars were pro- 
duced. In its year-end review last 
January, the outgoing Council of 








Economic Advisers predicted that 
production in 1953 would “approxi- 
mate the 1948-51 average,” but that 
beyond this year there would be “a 
dificult problem of salesmanship.” 

Actually, the industry was already 
on its way to breaking its own pro- 
duction records. Up to the middle 
of August, when the G.M. fire upset 
all calculations, the industry had al- 
ready built 4,093,533 new cars—al- 
most two-thirds again as many as the 
2,416,455 it built in the same period 
last year. At this rate, it might well 
have pushed up close to the magic 
figure of six million units. (Fortune's 
pre-Livonia estimate was 5.6 mil- 
lion.) But the auto dealers would 
almost certainly have had a hard 
time selling this many cars, as the in- 
dustry’s long-term prospects for an- 
nual sales are probably five million 
cars or less per year. Now, with 
Hydra-Matic output totally blocked, 
any output figure over 5.5 million fon 
1953 would be a miracle. 

How much of a slowdown in auto 
production can be traced back to the 
man with the wandering welding 
torch is pure guesswork at this stage. 
Business Week suggests that the in- 
dustry may turn out 300,000 fewer 
cars in this model year than it would 
otherwise have done. The New York 
Herald Tribune guessed (as a “con- 
servative estimate”) that the entire 
industry’s output would go down ten 
to fifteen per cent for the rest of this 
year, which would be in the same 
range. 

So if demand for new cars is going 
to taper off after this year, and if 
production was showing signs of ex- 
ceeding demand even this year, the 
Livonia disaster may have been some 
kind of well-disguised blessing. 


Mood Indigo 


The coming buyers’ market for auto- 
mobiles has produced some advice 
from the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association. That body, accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, has 
warned dealers not to sing the blues 
when talking to reporters. 

“If a newspaper reporter calls you, 
take care that you don’t feed him a 
lot of depression-making fuel. It 
might even be your theory, but, if 
you advance it enough it might pro- 
duce the ‘recession’ that can and will 
really hurt. Just remember, sad songs 
are contagious.” 
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The Diplomats, 1919-1939 


Edited by Gorpon Craic and FEuix Git- 
BERT. This diplomatic history of the 20 
interwar years is the first book to examine 
that period through the eyes of the men 
entrusted with the negotiations in the 
capitals of a darkening world. “A really 
impressive achievement. The best in- 
formed, most authoritative, and most 
provocative treatment of diplomatic his- 
tory presently available for the period 
indicated.” William L. Langer, N. Y. 


Times 720 pages, illustrated, $9.00 





The Origins of Soviet- 
American Diplomacy 


By Rosert Paut Browper. An absorb- 
ing narrative of the events which led up 
to the dramatic arrival of Litvinov in 
Washington in 1933, and of the col- 
lapse into discord and disillusion which 
was to follow. This first full-length ac- 
count of the negotiations presents a new 
picture of the pressures that existed for 
and against diplomatic recognition of 
the Soviet Union. $5.00 





Czechoslovakia in 
European History 


By S. Harrison Tuomson. This revised 
edition of the book the Saturday Review 
called “the most comprehensive short 
work on Czechoslovakia in our language” 
contains a new chapter on the Czech 
Reformation and one on the period from 
1939 to 1948. The chapter on Munich 
has been rewritten in the light of new 
German documents. The author teaches 
at the University of Colorado and is edi- 
tor of the Journal of Central European 
Affairs. Illustrated, $7.50 
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a SYMPTOMS this year are difter- 
ent, but France and Italy are suf- 
fering from the same disease. It is 
an oversimplification to call this 
trouble “stomach Communism”; it 
is weightier than the list of Commu- 
nist voters, deeper than physical 
hunger. Too many Frenchmen and 
Italians are preoccupied with the 
idea that they aren’t getting a fair 
share of what they produce. And so 
effective government in these two 
countries has suffered a stroke this 
year, brought on by growing anger 
at things as they are. 

The nature of the French strikes 
made it particularly hard to get a 
story on them. When we asked our 
European correspondent, Theodore 
H. White, for a report, he inter- 
rupted his vacation in the south of 
France but was unable to get back 
to Paris and finally cabled the story 
from Toulouse. In addition to his 
article an excerpt from White’s forth- 
coming book about Europe occupies 
our editorial pages in this issue. 

Staff writer Claire Sterling, who 
writes about Socialist Pietro Nenni 
and his challenge to the Christian 
Democratic Government, of Premier 
Giuseppe Pella, reports regularly on 
Italian affairs. 

You may think that a port author- 
ity would have authority over a port. 
Not necessarily so, says William S. 
Fairfield, who has looked into the 
ramified concerns of the Port of New 
York Authority and raised some 
questions about the public respon- 
sibility of this mushrooming type of 
public enterprise. Mr. Fairfield will 
be remembered as co-author of our 
wire-tapping series and for his story 
on the gambling industry in Las 
Vegas. He is now traveling and re- 
porting on national affairs for The 
Reporter. 
| yp sINcE 1769, when patents were 

issued to James Watt for his 


steam engine and to Richard Ark- 
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wright for his spinning frame, men 
who work in factories have worried 
that the scientists and engineers 
would make them obsolete. The op- 
posite has happened. As the Indus- 
trial Revolution gave each worker 
command over more power and ma- 
chinery, his rising productivity even- 
tually tended to bring him a bette: 
life, and created a need for more and 
more workers. 

According to Warner Bloomberg, 
Jr., some workers in twentieth-cen- 
tury Gary, Indiana, are still afraid. 
Mr. Bloomberg has recorded several 
times in these pages the impressions 
of his friends in the steel mills where 
he used to work. He will teach a so 
cial-science course at the University 
of Chicago this autumn. 

Ray Alan is the pseudonym of an 
Englishman who usually writes from 
and about the Near East. In this 
issue he reports on an international 
incident with France and England 
as its locale. 


Wo OF OUR regular contributors 

have been roaming around Eu- 
rope this summer. Marya Mannes 
sent us her report on Hamburg after 
several weeks of traveling and report- 
ing in Germany. Her article is illus- 
trated by Fred Zimmer, a frequent 
art contributor, who also happened 
to be in Hamburg. Bill Mauldin 
spent a couple of months in Europe 
too, revisiting some places he had 
come to know well while he was 
under fire as a Stars and Stripes rep- 
resentative nine years ago. 

Our review of “Salome” was done 
by William Lee Miller, who teaches 
Christian Ethics at Yale University 
and edits the religious journal So- 
cial Action. He wrote the article 
“Religion, Politics, and the Great 
Crusade” in the July 7 issue. 

Eric Larrabee, associate editor ol 
Harper's Magazine, was a member 
of a group sent to Africa last winter 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 
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ords feature carefully-timed 
pauses after phrases and senten- 
ces. These pauses distinguish the 
Holt method. They are there for 
a purpose. They permit you to re- 
peat and learn . . . automatically 
and easily ... by “Guided Imita- 
tion”. With them you can practice 
and practice makes you fluent. 

Top-flight linguistic scientists 
originally devised this speedy 
and effective way of learning a 
foreign language for the U. S. 
Armed Forces. 
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For complete information about the 
Holt Spoken Language courses, simply 
fill out and return the coupon below. 
Or if you want to get started imme- 
diately, just check one of the conven- 
ient methods of payment. With a Holt 
Spoken Language course you can learn 
to speak a foreign language faster and 
more economically than you ever 
dreamed possible . . . you can learn to 
speak fluently with the authentic pro- 
nunciation of the native. 
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THE CLOSED DOOR 


To the Editor: Congratulations on the 
splendid editorial “The Closed Door in 
China” (The Reporter, September 1). I 
should like to carry the thoughts in it a 
little further: So far as an outsider can 
see we shall enter into peace negotiations 
without being willing to offer any induce- 
ment for a united Korea. We talk only in 
the unyielding tones of complete victory— 
which we haven't achieved. This makes 
peace impossible. 

And yet we have coveted prizes in our 
hands that, if granted by us, cost us noth- 
ing, indeed that will benefit us if we grant 
them. Concession No. | is the one you 
urge: admission of Red China to the U.N. 
Assembly, the Chinese Nationalists also 
reduced to the Assembly, and the vacant 
seat in the Security Council to be occupied 
in due season by India. 

Equally important is Concession No. 2: 
trade between Japan and China. If we 
continue to thwart that trade, we face an 
annual contribution of at least three-quar- 
ters of a billion toward Japan’s deficit for 
an indefinite period. By obtaining iron and 
from China, Japan’s manufactures 
will cost less, Japan will increase its trade 
with other Asiatic countries, and its trade 
with China, always its best customer, should 
enable it in a short time to balance its 
budget in international trade without con- 
tributions from us. As you know, Japan’s 
Diet has unanimously demanded free trade 
between China and Japan, because that is 
Japan’s lifeline. Ultimately, we will have 
to permit it. Why not use it in negotia- 
tions, while we are still free, and get what 
we want for it? 


coal 


BENJAMIN H. KiZeR 
Spokane 


To the Editor: Any gain that the U. S. may 
obtain [from the line of approach suggested 
in Harlan Cleveland’s editorial “The Closed 
Door in China’’] is at best problematic. On 
the other hand, the loss that will accrue is 
fairly certain. Such a “compromise and 
barter” policy is a sure blow to the faith 
that the Chinese government on Formosa 
and some other Asiatic countries have in 
the U. S. foreign policy. It will undermine 
the moral leadership of the United States 
in the Orient. Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Indo-China, the Philippines, Japan, and 
even India and Pakistan may entertain 
legitimate doubts as to where this “barter” 
policy will stop. In the United Nations, 
the certain way for the United States to 
lose its grasp upon the action of allies is a 
faltering and wavering leadership. 

I still believe the solution to the Far 
Eastern problem lies in a display of the 
strength of United States policy. That calls 
for the conclusion of a mutual defense pact 
comprising all the anti-Communist na- 
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(CORRESPONDENCE 


tions, under United States sponsorship, at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 
CHINESE OBSERVER 
Washington 


To the Editor: Harlan Cleveland’s editorial 
on China is a clear analysis and in my view 
constitutes a number of thoughtful and 
constructive suggestions. 

With regard to the point that admission 
of the Peking régime to the United Nations 
should not mean substituting it for the 
Nationalist Government, I am troubled by 
the assumption upon which such a sugges- 
tion is based. Specifically, it is my impres- 
sion that one of the few things, if not the 
only thing, upon which the two régimes 
are in agreement is that Formosa should 
not be regarded as a separate or inde- 
pendent entity. 

As to the Security Council question, I am 
certain that both the Soviet Government 
and the Nationalist régime itself would 
veto an amendment to the Charter which 
would have as its purpose the substitution 
of any other state for China as a permanent 
member of the Security Council. 

Having made these two comments of a 
critical nature, I repeat my expression of 
admiration for the editorial as a whole 
and for its value. 

ERNEST A. Gross 
New York 


To the Editor: . . . I am absolutely certain 
in my own mind that as India goes, so will 
go Asia. If Nehru succeeds in raising the 
level of living of his people by democratic 
means, the other free nations of Asia will 
have a fighting chance to remain free. 

Paut G. HorrMan 

Los Angeles 


WEEKLY PAPERS (Cont.) 


To the Editor: Having edited and pub- 
lished several weekly newspapers and from 
my knowledge of at least one hundred, I 
would say conservatively that no less than 
about five per cent of these papers could be 
genuinely indignant about James Mun- 
ves’s article “How to Embalm a News- 
paper” (The Reporter, August 4). 

I have seen and been a part of news- 
papers which fall almost perfectly into 
the picture presented by this article, al- 
though I must say that it is not always 
the publisher’s choice. Morally, of course, 
such shady practices are wrong, but, un- 
fortunately, there is competition to be met. 
and this is where the average-size marginal- 
ly operated weekly newspaper is up against 
it. If the competing paper falsifies circu- 
jlation, doubles bills, prostitutes news col- 
umns, and manipulates ad rates, the honest 
publisher soon may find himself out on 
the limb of falling business. 

These evils are not wholly confined to 
weeklies, either. But the larger the publi- 






cation, the more the publisher can afford 
to be honest right down the line—if he 
really wants to be. And more of them may 
actively want to be after Munves’s article 
succeeds in bringing the mess into the open. 


BARTON KANE 


Boston 


REUTERS’S INDEPENDENCE 


To the Editor: In Mr. Raymond Swing’s 
article “V.O.A.—A Survey of the Wreck- 
age” (The Reporter, July 21) there is a 
reference to Reuters as- “the semi-official 
British agency.” This reference is inaccu- 
rate; just as presumably Mr. Swing would 
agree, it would be erroneous to describe 
the Associated Press or the United Press 
as “the semi-official American agency.” 
Reuters is an independent news-gather- 
ing organization co-operatively owned by 
the newspapers of Great Britain, Australia, 
and New Zealand, and is operated on 
almost identical lines to the A.P. 
: D. KIMPTON 
Reuters, Ltd. 
New York 


Rocers 


MORE LAURELS FOR CBS 


To the Editor: I was most interested in 
Marya Mannes’ piece (The Reporter, 
August 4) in which she commented on 
radio and TV news coverage and compared 
the various networks. 

I quite agree with her conclusion that 
CBS has far outstripped its competition in 
this field. But, reading her article, I kept 
wanting her to tell us why and how this 
happened. It seems to me that there are 
two very good reasons: 

First, all the CBS newscasters and com- 
mentators are experienced journalists; they 
are not just news readers. Each news- 
caster at CBS has final editorial supervi- 
sion over the preparation of the material 
he presents, and usually writes his impor- 
tant leads and “think” stuff himself. 

Second—and more important—all regu- 
lar CBS newscasters are employed by the 
network and not by the sponsors; Lowell 
Thomas is the only exception. In_ this 
manner, CBS keeps complete editorial and 
production control of all news shows, radio 
and TV. A sponsor or advertising agency 
never sees the script of a CBS news show, 
nor has he any voice in its production. 
This is a matter of policy, and is made 
quite clear to sponsors before they buy a 
news show on the network. And this, I 
think, is as it should be. It certainly is in 
keeping with the classic but widely ignored 
journalistic tradition of separation of the 
editorial and business functions, and, I am 
sure, has contributed mightily to what 
Miss Mannes calls CBS's “reason and re- 
liability.” 

ANN LarROcHE 
New York 
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The just-published manuscript lost The philosophy of the most contro- geen oa 
to the world for half-a-century versial figure of French literature n= enn 
“Jean Santeuil” by “Les Chemins de la Liberté” by 




















MARCEL PROUST JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
7 ES, you are invited to accept your choice 

of FIVE wonderful new French volumes 
for just $1.96 plus postage with membership 
in the French Book Guild! Then, like thou- 
sands of other members of this widely- 
known book club, you will enjoy the newest, 
most talked-about French best-sellers while 
they are brand-new—and get Club selections 
of your own choice delivered right to your 
door for less than bookstore prices! 





MEMBERSHIP IN THE FRENCH BOOK 
GUILD IS FREE 


It costs nothing to join and there are no 
dues or fees. Each month the Club offers 
one book carefully selected from among the 
many hundreds submitted to our Editors 
long before publication. Members choose 
the books they want by reading the descrip- 
tive brochure mailed every month. Members 
pay only $1.96 each (plus 24¢ postage) for 
their selections instead of the retail prices 
of $2.50 to $3.50 each — and also receive a 
handsome, valuable “Bonus Book” with each 
four selections accepted. 


JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND GET FIVE 
VOLUMES FOR JUST $1.96 


Se Make your choice of the three-volume 














The importance of “Jean Santeuil” is Jean Paul Sartre occupies a highly con- “Jean Santeuil” or the three-volume “Les 
immeasurable. It is a superb introduc- troversial place in French letters. He Chemins de la Liberté and accept these 
tion to the works of Proust, a first look has won world acclaim for his brilliant books as a Membership Gift. Then, choose 
into his artistic philosophy, an indis- style, yet his position is under constant TWO of the other volumes shown and pay 
pensable key to the man. In effect, it is attack by his numerous critics. Only a just $1.96 for them as your first selection. 
a brand-new Proust novel, for the MS few years after publication, “Les Che- Thereafter, you need accept only five more 
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as a Membership Gift. Membership Gift. the coupon today to make sure your mem- 
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_THEODORE H. WHITE 





Fire in the Ashes 


We are glad to devote the editorial pages to a part 
of the concluding chapter from Theodore White’s 
book Fire in the Ashes, which will be published by 
Sloane on October 28, and which will be distributed 
as a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


wo current problems of Europe . . . press like 
ips nightmares on the day-to-day operation of 
American diplomacy across the Atlantic. 

The first of these is the recurrent economic stag- 
nation of western Europe; the second is the German 
problem. 

The first complication—Europe’s economic stag- 
nation—is the most inviting area of vulnerability to 
Russian attack. Nothing is more eloquent of Russian 
thinking than the stability of Russian garrison 
strength in central Europe since the war. It is ques- 
tionable, looking back, that the Red Army’s garrison 
divisions were ever deployed for attack at a precon- 
ceived date. It is more likely that they represented 
an insurance policy, a guarantee in the Russian 
mind that if an accident happened [the Red Army] 
would be able to strike swiftly and mop up easily, 
or at any rate, jump off with an advantage while 
their home reserves rolled in for a second and finish- 
ing blow. 

The Nato effort to purchase a counterinsurance 
policy was as necessary in our counterstrategy 
as was the Russian garrison in [the Russians’]. But 
this effort has been so costly and the emotion needed 
to force it on the taxpayer so intense that it has 
diverted the United States from the original inter- 
rupted purpose of American intervention in Europe 
in 1947, which was the Marshall Plan whose goal 
was originally set as the reorganization of European 
economic life. It is usually forgotten that the Mar- 
shall Plan expired in quiet, halfway through . . . 
without ever having finished its tasks. 

Western Europe thus lies vulnerable today not 
so much to Russian military aggression as to Russian 
political-economic aggression. At this writing, the 
Organization of European Economic Cooperation 
reports that production in western Europe, after 
rising ten per cent a year from 1948 through 1951, 
has been stationary since the beginning of 1952 and 
is sustained chiefly by [our] boom and the domestic 
arms effort which is so unpopular politically. 
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Although the full political impact of a rising 
standard of living in Russia may be twenty years 
away—or even further—Russia’s growth has given 
her powers of economic disruption which are imme- 
diate. Though Russia’s masters may be unable to 
give their growing population for many years much 
more than their present meager pantry supplies, 
they may find it quite profitable politically to dump 
wheat on the world market, selling it cheaply to 
Britain, Germany, or the other major European 
importers, at once, to cut them away from America. 
Though millions of ordinary Russians do not even 
dream of driving their own automobiles, Russia’s 
masters may well buy up oil they do not need... . 


j ker SECOND PROBLEM within Europe—Germany— 
is diplomatically even more perplexing than eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

Since 1947, all American diplomacy in Europe 
has been erected on the assumption that Germany 
was permanently split and that West Germany could 
thus be brought to mesh its strength in a greater 
dynamic west European union. The rigid counter- 
diplomacy of Josef Stalin made this assumption 
valid and permitted us what success we have so far 
won. But it now lies in the power of Stalin’s suc- 
cessors to undo our diplomacy by undoing his. 
Should they offer to give up East Germany on con- 
dition that West Germany repudiate association 
with the West through European Union, they might 
be able to undo all our work overnight. 

This prospect of a Russian offer on East Germany 
haunts our statesmen. But what is usually ignored 
is how deeply intertwined this problem is with the 
problems of Europe’s economic health. The Ger- 
mans, whether split or united, will probably swing 
to the power bloc that offers them the greatest op- 
portunity to thrive and earn a living. Germany’s 
amazing recovery has taken place in the post-Korean 
boom, when both devastated Germany and the 
entire world clamored for hard goods. But the Ger- 
mans have not yet been forced to face a buyer's 
market, or meet the competition of the more effi- 
cient heavy industries of Britain and the United 
States. The slight downturn of 1949 in world trade 
found the Ruhr eager and avid to sell and trade its 
goods with the Russian world; a major depression 
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might twist all German commercial aspirations in 
that direction. The Germans are a people not yet 
naturally and traditionally convinced of democratic 
values; while many Germans cherish freedom, many 
would willingly sacrifice it for other benefits. Be- 
hind the dignified facade of the Bonn government 
these contrary impulses clash. The problem of the 
division of Germany is technically manageable as 
long as the western world is booming, for Germany, 
no matter what compact is signed on paper, will 
gravitate to the most inviting and most vigorous of 
the rival blocs. In a depressed Europe and a de- 
pressed world, however, Germany, even staked down 
by our half million troops, will be tugged politically 
and emotionally away from us. 


iy THESE twin problems—Germany and economic 
stagnation—are intertwined, certain strategic 
measures are obviously necessary to meet them at 
once. 

The first is so necessary even from a domestic 
point of view that it needs no laboring. It is that 
our economy be so managed, at whatever cost, that 
no 1929-style depression recur. A depression of this 
depth is the only thing absolutely certain to rip 
apart the entire structure of resistance to a Com- 
munist-dominated world. 

The next is the encouragement of a system of 
trade which lets Europeans both trade in our mar- 
kets and share in the resources of the trading world 
which at the moment is dominated by America. It 
is impossible to keep western European industries 
from exchanging what they produce with the Soviet 
world if they cannot squeeze through the tariff bar- 
riers of the United States to earn the dollars they 
need to buy our goods. 

Yet, again, a third measure is the support of the 
movement toward European Union. This move- 
ment is important not so much because the German 
troops it promises may be used militarily, but be- 
cause it is the only authentic structural change yet 
proposed that may rock western Europe off dead 
center. 

European Union, it should be stressed, is not an 
iron-clad guarantee of dynamic forward motion; it 
is only the opportunity. The use Europeans make 
of the opportunity depends mostly on them. 

But the United States can help. It can help, tech- 
nically, by underwriting on the American capital 
market the investment loans of the Schuman Plan 
already adequately underwritten by its High Au- 
thority, or it can help by tax concession to American 
investors in such foreign bonds as are deemed in 
the national interest. It can help, even now, with 
money. Though the first enthusiasm for the Mar- 
shall Plan is over, the United States will be ap- 
propriating billions for foreign aid as far into the 
future as one can see. At the moment, this aid is 
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rigidly linked to military purposes. Yet if Congress 
would permit, once more, a flexible approach so 
that the sum might be used either for military or 
civilian aid, we might be able with far less money to 
do more good. For now, with the experience of the 
Marshall Plan behind us, we know where the bottle- 
necks are that must be smashed, where the Com- 
munist political strongholds are, and what the argu- 
ment is about, and we could earmark our grants, 
politically, not for relief, or for budget balancing, 
but for specific social and structural reforms. 

If these are the burdens on American policy, bur- 
dens equally grave lie upon Europe. For the Euro- 
peans are as responsible for the present . . . strain 
in the Atlantic Community as are [we]. 

Europeans have a tendency—all too human—to 
blame all their ills and failures on American leader- 
ship, as if the perils and problems America crudely 
forces them to grapple with were of American man- 
ufacture, and not the ugly face of reality... . 

Much can be overlooked—even the European atti- 
tude toward the Korean War. Though nothing in 
postwar history, except the Marshall Plan, more 
swiftly raised American prestige in European eyes 
than our defense of Korea, no other American action 
was more swiftly transformed into a source of emo- 
tional criticism of America. Many Europeans look 
on the American effort in Korea as a twentieth- 
century reproduction of the Northwest Frontier 
wars between India and Afghanistan—a far-off [ bor- 
der], held on a skirmish line between civilization 
and barbarism, which can be manned for decades 
with adventure-seeking regular officers and the sod- 
den outcasts of industrial unemployment. For them, 
MIG Alley is the equivalent of the Khyber Pass. . . . 
Europeans focus generally, in their thinking, on the 
ugly phenomena the Korean War has produced in 
American domestic politics, or on the exaggerated 
military burdens which American emotion demands 
of them. 

American diplomacy can—and must—overlook 
this attitude if the [alliance] is to survive; it must 
overlook many other European failings and faults. 

What American diplomacy cannot overlook, what 
it must hold Europeans primarily responsible for, 
is to provide the initiative and will to make of their 
own resources a new life. If the chief burden of 
America’s diplomacy in Europe is to aid Europe 
toward the expanding, fluid society, the chief duty 
of the Europeans in this strategy is to make them- 
selves healthy, to tear down what is ancient, has 
become useless with age, and go forward to make 
opportunity for each of their individuals. 

This is the essential drama of Europe, for there is 
fire in the ashes of the old civilization. America can 
fan it to flame or smother it, but the flame cannot be 
fed from America; it must blaze with its own re- 
sources. 
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France: The Mateh 


And the Powder Keg 


1HEODORE H. WHITE 


| ages TUESDAY EVENING, August 4, 
in Bordeaux, a quiet French sea- 
board city of brown and dove-gray 
buildings, several score postal work- 
ers closed their sacks, slammed shut 
their windows, tucked the last let- 
ters into the pigeonhole slots along 
the wall, and declared the central 
post office of Bordeaux on strike. 

Within three days of this action, 
all France—calm, peaceful, dozing in 
the heat of the vacation month—was 
paralyzed, its life torn by a series 
of social convulsions that were to 
persist even longer, reach even fur- 
ther, and prove infinitely more cost- 
ly than the historic sitdown strikes 
of the Popular Front in June, 1936. 

The wildcat strike of Bordeaux 
postal workers had dropped like a 
match into a powder keg and France 
had blown wide open. 

In the already gathering mythology 
of the strike, one anecdote has been 
seized on to explain the unplanned 
Bordeaux walkout, an anecdote il- 
luminating for its very triviality. 
According to this anecdote the omis- 
sion of only four words on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of paper triggered the 
action that reduced the government 
of France to impotence. 


The mimeographed sheet was 
the draft of a decree which the 
new Laniel Government in Paris 


was preparing in order to rationalize 
the contradictory pension system 
of France’s government employees. 
These workers are roughly classed, 
for pension purposes, into “active” 
personnel, who may retire on pen- 
sion at fifty-five, and “sedentary” 
personnel, who may retire at sixty. 
In reshuffling these categories, the 
draft decree had omitted four words— 
“postmen and postal employees” 
from the list of those workers who 
would still be classified as “active” 


and thus would retain their rights to 
a pension at fifty-five. The draft had 
fallen into labor-union hands; a 
copy reached the non-Communist 
Force Ouvriére postal workers’ union 
in Bordeaux. Deciding to warn the 
Administration before the official 
promulgation of the decree, the Bor- 
deaux leaders called their workers 
out. Next morning they found them- 
selves backed by the national union 








of Force Ouvriére postal workers. 
Next day the Communist and Cath- 
olic unions lent their support. By 
Friday railway workers, transporta- 
tion workers, and municipal workers 
all over France had walked out in 
sympathy. 

This anecdote is usually quoted 
as gospel by those Frenchmen who 
like to say that the entire strike be- 
gan in a malentendu, or misunder- 
standing, for over the weekend the 
Government assured everyone that 
it had no intention of transferring 
active pavement-pounding postmen 



















into the “sedentary” classification. 
Yet, whether true or not, the anec- 
dote and the general explanation ol 
misunderstanding have a_ historic 
validity. What happened was indeed 
a malentendu—but a malentendu far 


greater than any that could be 
caused by omission of the fow 
words. 


_ HAPPENED was the misun- 
derstanding of a nation by its 
elected leadership, of workers by 
their union chiefs, of the people by 
itself. The French Assembly was oll 
on vacation, the Minister of Postal 
Affairs was visiting far away in Lis- 
bon, and the workers themselves 
were thronging vacation routes for 
the ritual August break. Labor chiel- 
tains—Socialist, Catholic, Commu- 
nist—had all discussed the strike ac- 
tion since early July but decided it 
was impossible until autumn. Social- 
ist Force Ouvriére chieftains had met 
as late as July 20 to discuss the forth- 
coming government decrees and had 
decided that the August lassitude 
made a strike impossible. 

And then all of France erupted. 
However blurred the immediate 
technical issues that provoked the 
strikes, the true cause of the August 
upheaval rises clear and ominous, 
inescapable as a dark’ mountain pro- 
file on the scenery of French life. 


Starch or Starvation 


This cause is simple, homespun 
misery, sO persistent, so normal, so 
long enduring that most Frenchmen 
had almost forgotten about it—most 
Frenchmen, that is, except five mil- 
lion workers, white-collar and blue- 
denim alike, who attempt to live on 
what in France is called a living 
wage. 

Half of all postal workers who 
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went on strike August 6 earn less 
than 28,000 francs ($70) a month, or 
the equivalent of $18 a week. White- 
collar clerks and station agents of 
the railway system, which struck to 
s&pport them, average 25,000 francs 
a month, $16 a week. A _ highly 
skilled locomotive engineer may, 
with overtime pay, earn between 
40,000 and 50,000 francs, or $30 a 
week. Five million French workers 
(forty per cent of the nation’s labor 
force) earn 23,000 francs or less 
monthly, the equivalent of $14 a 
week. Although the standard mini- 
mum wage is 20,000 francs for forty 
hours, thousands must accept less 
work for less money. 

With these wages, they face a 
price situation that keeps them and 
their children in hunger or bloated 
with the starch of price-fixed bread, 
the only reasonably priced item in 
their diet. Butter costs $1.15 a 
pound; a dozen eggs cost $1; meat 
runs from a cheap cut at sixty cents 
a pound to leg of lamb at $1.50 a 
pound. Children’s shoes cost $5, the 
equivalent of two days’ pay; a work- 
shirt costs $2.50, men’s cheap suits 
cost $60. Pasty-faced, surly, embit- 
tered, these people and their chil- 
dren see themselves excluded from 
the national recovery that has af- 
fected every other group—farmers, 
professionals, businessmen, shop- 
keepers, merchants, and _ others 
whose ostentatious luxury taunts the 
poor. While in almost every mod- 
ern country over the past twenty 
years workers have won a higher per- 
centage of the gross national product 
in salaries and wages, in France, de- 
spite the addition of elaborate social- 
security benefits, their portion in 
wages and salaries has dropped. Not 
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only do workers get a share of to- 
day’s output they consider unfairly 
low, but they are getting progressive- 
ly less all the time. The management 
of the nationalized Renault plant 
estimated this spring that its work- 
ers probably were receiving less by 
ten per cent or more in real wages 
than they had two years before. 


— these workers live in 
slums fetid with filth and 
disease. The metropolitan area of 
Paris—an urban agglomeration of 
nearly six million people—has built 
in eight years since the liberation 
only 3,500 low-cost housing units, 
while the minimum estimated need 
is 20,000 yearly. Half of all the new 
private housing built in Paris since 
the war is concentrated in the single 
arrondissement of Passy, where live 
the comfortable, well-to-do, and fat. 
In les quartiers populaires, or work- 
ing-class districts, one recent survey 
estimated that eighty-two per cent of 
the housing is over ninety years old. 
Many of these houses lack hot run- 
ning water, indoor toilets, and cen- 
tral heating. These facts are gener- 
ally accepted by the rest of France as 
tragic but immutable. 

Workers remember that the insur- 
rectionary liberation, most of whose 
muscle they supplied, promised one 
of the most advanced welfare. states 
ever blueprinted — nationalized in- 
dustries, automatic wage increases, 
complete social-security coverage. 
But nationalized industries have 
proved no more generous as employ- 
ers than private industry. Eighteen 
successive wage rises since the libera- 
tion have evaporated in inflation. 
The social-security system alone re- 
mains solid. It guarantees the work- 
er something his monetary wages 
can no longer buy—a status in law, 
the legal obligation of society to take 
care of him. It guarantees him sum- 
mer camps for his children, medical 
care, baby subsidies, and pensions 
upon retirement. This system pro- 
vides the only economic balm for 
people rubbed raw by misery. 


The Welfare Abscess 


No reasonable person can look at 
the French system of social security 
without being appalled by its con- 
fusion, its contradictions, its ‘sheer 
inefficiency, and the manner in 
which it has abscessed the economics 
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of French production. The French 
railway system, for example, has al- 
most as Many pensioners as active 
employees. Labor leaders themselves 
insist that social security must be 
overhauled if only to perform better 
its essential functions. 

It was precisely this the new Lan- 
iel Government attempted to do. Its 
draft decrees were designed by the 
most socially conscious member of 
the Cabinet, Edgar Faure. 

What happened was, to be sure, 
malentendu. At the first touch of 
the draftsman’s pen to the decree 
revising the pension system and par- 
ing away social-security status, sud- 
denly, convulsively, with the itching 
irritation of a baited beast, the work- 
ers walked out. Not against their 
mythical enemy, the patron or cap- 
italist boss, but against the state. 
For in socialized France the state, 
employing over two million persons, 
white-collar and industrial labor 
alike, is the biggest boss. 

And once out, with their griev- 
ances given tongue, no simple bu- 
reautic revision of phrase would win 
them back. Having challenged the 
state, they wanted to talk about 
wages, prices, salaries, and misery as 
well as pensions. Their skills and 
energies were the skeleton of the 
state, and without them the govern- 
ment itself could not function. It 
was this discovery that gave a curi- 
ous dreamlike calm to the crisis that 
rocked the nation. For this discov- 
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ery happened simultaneously to 


three sets of leaders at once—Social- 
ist, Catholic, and Communist. 


f be French labor movement, for 
all its fiery oratory, is probably 
the weakest and most divided in any 
western democracy. Fallen now from 
its early postwar high of six million 
union members controlled rigidly 
by the Communist-led ccT to its 
present total of 2.5 million, what 
is left of organized labor is divided 
into three warring national federa- 
tions. The Communist-dominated 
ccT, which has not led a single 
successful strike in the past six years, 
is estimated to marshal 1.5 million 
workers at most. The Socialist-led 
Force Ouvriére and the Catholic- 
led Christian Workers Federation 
(CFTC) optimistically count half a 
million workers apiece. Between the 
Socialist and Catholic leaders (who 
normally co-operate) on the one 
hand and the Communist leaders on 
the other festers a deadly enmity. At 
any time during the past six years 
the three trade-union federations to- 
gether might have brought French 
life to a standstill by unity on the 
picket lines. But this unity was ut- 
terly unachievable because of Com- 
munist insistence that each strike be 
a political springboard to the ulti- 
mate goal of a Communist state and 
the extinction of liberty and democ- 
racy. This, of course, the two other 
trade-union federations would not 
tolerate. Strike after strike thus 
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foundered in France as labor leaders 
divided. They have confused their 
own rank and file, and given to the 
government and private industry the 
impression that labor discontent 
could be forever ignored. Until last 
month France had forgotten how 
much potential explosive was latent 
in the sheer human misery of French 
workers. 

The spontaneous walkouts in 
August thus caught everyone by sur- 
prise. I visited “Red” Marseilles to 
call at the Force Ouvriére strike 
headquarters for southern France. 
The bemused regional chief said: 
“Nothing like this ever happened 
before. We have comrades going 
out on the streets without even ask- 
ing what the issues are. They're just 
walking out. After the demonstra- 
tion strikes of the first three days we 
urged workers back to the job and I 
thought we had it settled. I went off 
for a weekend in the Alps—and 
when I got back to Nice Monday I 
found we had a strike all over 
France.” 

Caught thus at the tail of the 
parade that was forming without 
them, the union chiefs—Socialist, 
Communist and Catholic — raced 
madly toward the head of the pro- 
cession to capture its leadership. The 
Force Ouvriére had started the strike 
in the postal system; Catholics and 
Communists charged in with sup- 
port. The Communists called a 
strike on the railways to recapture 
the lead; the Socialists and Catholics 









supported the move and then out- 
did the Communists by calling out 
gas workers for ten days. Strike call 
succeeded strike call as four million 
workers closed down the railways 
and mines, strangled telephonic, 
mail, and cable communication, and 
at various times and various places 
grounded France’s planes, crippled 
the generation of gas and electricity, 
locked hospital doors, shut down 
bakeries and slaughterhouses, halted 
busses, streetcars, and subways, closed 
steel mills, blast furnaces, clothing 
shops, and auto plants, and left gar- 
bage stinking in summer streets. 


Somnolent Uprising 


As the strikes developed, a singular 
mood settled over France. No vio- 
lence or bloodshed occurred. Both 
government and workers, realizing 
that France was on the threshold of 
disaster, stood transfixed with fear, 
hesitating before the strike blow. It 
was a golden summer and for many 
workers it seemed as easy not to 
work as to do so. Summer lightened 
the immediate burden of economic 
want. Almost every working-class 
family could, in a pinch, make out 
by buying bread and vegetables on 
baby subsidies or family allocations 
coming in from the social-security 
system. Private industry, relatively 
untouched by strikes, organized to 
replace government services. The 
chambers of commerce handled mail 
and organized transportation for 
stranded tourists. Truckers assured 
the food supply for large cities. In 
the big cities, army transport bat- 
tallions replaced busses and urban 
transport. But it was mostly the 


strikers themselves who kept France 
functioning, permitting urgent mes- 
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sages to pass over the telegraph sys- 
tem and guaranteeing basic public- 
health facilities, but only under 
their own leadership. 


ig was the Socialist and Catholic 
trade-union leaders who first real- 
ized, long before the Government 
itself, what the real issues were. 

Fighting a desperate internal de- 
fense action against Communist at- 
tempts to grab the strike leadership 
from them, they faced simultaneously 
the opposition of the blustering, 
obdurate Government, which felt 
sure the strikes would collapse of 
their own weight and refused even 
to discuss the strike issues before the 
unconditional submission of the 
workers. 

The Socialist and Catholic leader- 
ship was pushed from beneath by 
massive grass-roots pressures. The 
strikers would not go back without 
a minimum net gain and guarantees 
against reprisals. Yet the non-Com- 
munist labor leaders knew that if 
the strikes went on it lay in their 
power not only to overturn the 
Cabinet but the very machinery of 
the state itself. 

While in Paris political band- 
wagon jumpers and those disturbed 
in conscience shrieked for im- 
mediate reconvening of the Na- 
tional Assembly, strike leaders in the 
provinces took a more realistic view. 
At the peak of the strike, one of 
these leaders said to me, sitting in 
his Marseilles office at the crowded, 
buzzing labor headquarters, “If the 
Assembly reconvenes while the strike 
is still on, no one can predict what 
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may happen. If they submit to us, 
then parliamentary government is 
at the mercy of strikers and they are 
no longer sovereign. But if they 
don’t submit to us, they'll have to 
try to crush us by force. The Assem- 
bly can’t function with a gun at its 
head. We can’t go on like this be- 
cause the nation is at our mercy. We 
have to feed cities, clean the streets, 
take care of the sick, and let people 
work. Down here on the coast we’ve 
taken the responsibility for seeing 
that food gets through to all chil- 
dren’s camps, and we’re clearing 
garbage ourselves. But if this con- 
tinues we'll replace the Government. 
And it’s dificult to keep the Com- 
munists from fusing with us at the 
base. The Government has got to 
sit down and negotiate with us; it’s 
got to discuss issues. Sooner or later 
the pension and social-security sys- 
tem has got to be revised, but they’ve 
got to talk it over with us first, not 
do it with an ax.” 


Paris Catches On 


It took two full weeks before this 
grass-roots logic sank in in Paris. 
During these two weeks the Govern- 
ment said “No” to conversations 
with strike leaders, said “No” to 
concessions to strike leaders, and 
said “No” to amnesty for strike lead- 
ers, until finally, faced with the 
chaotic prospect of reconvening the 
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Assembly and the division in its own 
Cabinet, it crumpled to say “Yes” to 
all the original demands of the So- 
cialist and Catholic federations. 

Even then the drift back to work, 
under the goading of the Catholic 
and Socialist trade-union leadership, 
was slow. Gradually mail and other 
public services were restored. Then 
the non-Communist unions called 
off the strike in the metallurgical 
industries, leaving the Communists 
isolated so they had to follow suit. 
In a few days the last Communist 
strongholds, in the mines and the 
railway system, yielded and _ the 
August convulsion was over. But 
the entire rickety structure of French 
politics had been permanently 
weakened. 


os SEEM to be the immediate 
residues of the strikes: 

The gap between the people of 
France and their leadership has been 
exposed as so terribly vast that it is 
now questionable whether the Na- 
tional Assembly, trade unions, or 
any other responsible body repre- 
sents the nation or is in touch with 
its deeper moods. No single new 
name or leader emerged from the 
August strike action; had such a new 
man or group stood forth he or it 
might now dominate French poli- 
tics. 

Despite the foregoing statements, 
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the greatest net gain in prestige and 
power so far has gone to the demo- 
cratic trade unions, primarily to the 
Socialist Force Ouvriére, secondarily 
to the Catholic crrc. This is prob- 
ably all to the good. It should now 
be apparent to the mass of French 
workers that the first successful 
strikes since the war have been led 
not by Communists but by dedicated 
anti-Communists. 

It is further obvious that after 
eight years of fumbling no machin- 
ery has yet been perfected for giving 
workers a representative voice in 
those great enterprises controlled 
and owned by the state. The chief 
unfinished business of socialism in 
France, as in Britain and elsewhere, 
is how to distinguish between the 


State as sovereign dispenser of jus- 
tice and the state as simple indus- 
trial employer subject to the normal 
laws of industrial bargaining and 
normal labor standards. 

Finally, it is immediately obvious 
that for the next three or four 
months French politics will rest on 
quicksand. The discontent that so 
spontaneously erupted in August has 
been stamped down only by last- 
minute concessions, the moderation 
of the democratic strike leaders, and 
the promise of a basic re-examina- 
tion of wages, prices, and national 
economic policy. Having recog- 
nized their own strength, the work- 
ers are unlikely to wait eight more 
years before exercising 1t again. The 
Assembly, whether it meets in Sep- 


Italy: How Far 
Left of Center? 


CLAIRE STERLING 


Kips FACT that Italy has finally got- 
ten a Government, after almost a 
whole summer without one, is not 
too much to cheer about. The new 
Prime Minister, Giuseppe Pella, is 
able, honest, and respected, and he 
has acted with fine statesmanship 
during the crisis. But he got into 
office only by promising to leave in 
two and a half months, after the 
budget was approved and piled-up 
routine business of government taken 
care of. His confirmation by Parlia- 
ment doesn’t mean that the non- 
Communist party leaders have 
reached an agreement; it is an ad- 
mission that, for the time being, they 
cannot agree. 

Pella is something of an independ- 
ent within his own Christian Demo- 
cratic Party—a hard-money business- 
man who has no liking for the big- 
league promoters who clutter the 
Monarchist ranks. Pella owes his 
Premiership to the confidence of 
President Luigi Einaudi and to the 
factional deadlock that has para- 
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lyzed the Christian Democratic Par- 
ty. The right-wingers inside the 
party are now afraid to steer it to- 
ward the Right and the left-wingers 
are equally afraid to move to the 
Left. In this extraordinarily confused 
and confusing situation, Christian 
Democratic politicians have been 
forced to play roles entirely out of 
character with their own predilec- 
tions and past records. Thus former 
Premier Alcide De Gasperi, the ma- 
jor advocate of a four-party center 
coalition, formed a one-party Gov- 
ernment oriented toward the Right. 
After his defeat in Parliament, At- 
tilio Piccioni, who was considered a 
right-winger, tried to form a four- 
party coalition Government. After 
Piccioni’s failure, Pella, universally 
considered a conservative, adopted as 
part of his Government’s program 
seven of the nine planks proposed by 
Pietro Nenni, the fellow-traveling 
Socialist leader. 

Neither chance nor political ma- 
neuvering has been the main factor 


tember or October, can no longer 
rest unresponsive to this discontent. 
It must move now and swiftly to 
allay its causes or prepare to crush 
it at the next test. 


. ‘ 
ok 4 Ss 


in the drift of Italy’s political situa- 
tion toward the Left since the elec 
tions last June. The fact is simply 
that the prevailing trend among the 
voters in those elections was toward 
the Left. 


5 oe CoMMUNIsTs polled six million 
votes, and the pro-Communist 
Socialists, led by Nenni, got three 
and a half million. This total repre- 
sents thirty-five per cent of the elec 
torate—a stubborn percentage that 
has survived all the attacks of the 
last seven years; and weapons like 
the Marshall Plan are not likely to 
be available again. New frontiers are 
opening up for the Communists: 
Their greatest triumphs on June 7 
and 8 were among southern peas- 
ants, no longer under the thumbs o! 
the landowners, and among the 
youth casting their ballots for the 
first time. 

The rightists, of course, also 
made some gains, but the 1,900,000 
votes that went to Achille Lauro’s 
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National Monarchist Party and the 
1,600,000 that went to the neo-Fas- 
cists of the Italian Social Movement 
seem unimpressive compared to the 
nearly ten million that went to the 
extreme Left. 

Actually more than seventeen mil- 
lion Italians showed themselves to be 
against the Right either politically, 
economically, or both: 9,600,000 
voted for the Communist-Socialist 
bloc; 225,000 followed the dissident 
ex-Communists Cucchi and Magna- 
ni; and 2,500,000 voted for the three 
minor parties of the Government 
coalition. 

To these twelve million-odd must 
be added more than half of the Chris- 
tian Democrats’ eleven million sup- 
porters, who, as the electoral law 
allows, voted the party ticket and 
expressed their preference for candi- 
dates representing the left-wing 
Democratic Initiative faction, which 
is committed to a program of broad 
social reform. 


pes FIGURES are particularly inter- 
esting in the light of a report is- 
sued recently by the Parliamentary 
Commission to Investigate Poverty 
in Italy. The report says that six mil- 
lion Italians are living in the greatest 
misery with an average income of not 
much more than forty dollars a 
month for a family of four or five; 
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nearly a million families are housed 
either four or more to a room, or in 
caves, bombed-out barracks, ware- 
houses, and cellars; more than three 
million families cannot afford to 
drink their native wine at fifteen 
cents a quart; and four and a half 
million families cannot afford meat 
even once a year. Public welfare is 
not much help. Two and a half mil- 
lion Italians get some kind of public 
assistance, but it averages three thou- 
sand lire (less than five dollars) a 
year, and the total distributed comes 
to only seventy per cent of the relief 
appropriations, the balance going to 
bureaucracy. 

Considering the figures on both 
votes and poverty, it is no wonder 
that there has been new talk about 
a Popular Front alignment in Italy. 
Giuseppe Saragat, the man who 
wrecked the unity of the Socialist 
Party when he saw it had fallen un- 
der the control of the Communist 
fellow travelers, led by Nenni, now 
wants at least to explore the way 
back to that unity. He lost over half 
a million votes—and most of his re- 
maining working-class support—to 
the Nenni Socialists in June and is 
apparently convinced that continu- 
ing association with a dead-center 
Government would eventually cost 
him the rest. Accordingly, he an- 
nounced after the election that he 
would deny all further support to 
the Christian Democrats unless and 
until they either found a way to pull 
Nenni away from the Communists 
and into the Government or else 
adopted an economic program that 
would deprive Nenni of his appeal 
to the voters. 

Saragat was called a Hamlet and 
a Judas for this stand, but many of 
the politicians who reacted so vio- 
lently did so mainly because they con- 
sidered Saragat’s proposals prema- 
ture. A surprising number of them, 
including De Gasperi himself, are 
intensely interested in Nenni as a 
long-term solution. 


The Nenni Enigma 


Nenni—the charming, affable, agile, 
eloquent, and enormously popular 
Nenni—is a man who has almost as 
many friends among his enemies as 
he has among his allies, and who 
is, or seems to be, perpetually wres- 
tling with his conscience in public. 

There are those who say Nenni 
























Giuseppe Pella 


could have been Prime Minister for 
the asking just after the war, and 
could still be today, provided he 
broke with the Communists. He has 
not done so. The same people say 
that his tastes run much more to the 
Bevan kind of western Labour Party 
than to eastern Bolshevism, that he 
has distrusted the Communists for 
thirty years, and that he well knows 
how quickly he would be purged by 
an Italian People’s Democracy. 

Even though many of these state- 
ments have been confirmed by Nen- 
ni’s own remarks, he has main- 
tained a pact of unity with the Com- 
munist Palmiro Togliatti since the 
return of both from exile—he from 
Paris, Togliatti from Moscow—after 
the collapse of Fascism; he has ac- 
cepted expulsion from the Socialist 
International rather than offend the 
Cominform; he has received a well- 
earned Stalin Peace Prize; and he 
has done very little in the last seven 
years to differentiate himself from 
his Communist partners. 

Whenever his democratic friends 
have become too exasperated or em- 
barrassed to defend him, Nenni has 
put himself out considerably to coax 
them back. During this last year par- 
ticularly, he has followed an intri- 
guing if circuitous path toward what 
he calls distensione—a relaxing of po- 
litical tension—which his critics call 
possibilismo, implying that Nenni 
thinks anything is possible. He has 
refused to denounce his pact with the 
Communists, but has offered to enter 
or support a Christian Democratic 
Cabinet without them. He has not 
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ceased to advocate a foreign policy 
of pro-Soviet neutralism, but has sug- 
gested that since the Atlantic pact is 
an accomplished fact, he would no 
longer insist on Italy’s withdrawing 
from it. He has not given up his eco- 
nomic program of all-out socializa- 
tion, but he has agreed at least to 
postpone a good part of it if the 
Christian Democrats will meet him 
halfway. 

Altogether, he has succeeded in 
being exasperatingly vague while at 
the same time conveying the impres- 
sion that he is offering the country 
long years of domestic peace if only 
Italy will loosen its ties somewhat 
with the Atlantic alliance. It so hap- 
pens that an increasing number of 
Italians who don’t believe in Nenni 
have begun to believe in his conclu- 
sions. 

Nenni tried his new policy last 
June with brilliant success. He did 
not run on a joint list with the Com- 
munists, as he had in 1948. Instead, 
he gave his party's ticket the attrac- 
tive slogan “A Socialist Alternative.” 
The only other alternatives he de- 
scribed as “pro-Atlantic extremism” 
and economic royalism. His party 
collected half a million votes more 
than it had a year earlier in the mu- 
nicipal elections. To be sure, Nenni 
was acting with Togliatti’s official 
blessing, and many of his votes came 
from confirmed pro-Communists 
(though many others, warv of the 






“alternative,” voted for Togliatti) . 
Nevertheless, it is believed that more 
than half of Nenni’s vote came from 
Socialists who would like to be inde- 
pendent of Communism. 

The great question now is whether 
Nenni is actually committed beyond 
hope to the Communists or is their 
unwilling prisoner, and whether his 
campaign tactics were a trap for in- 
nocent voters or represented careful 
preparations for his own eventual 
escape. 


oe his record, it is not easy 
to dismiss Nenni as merely a 
pawn of the Communists. He is no- 
toriously ill at ease in Togliatti’s 
presence. Where the latter is urbane, 
matter-of-fact, competent, and pro 
fessional, Nenni is impetuous, re 
bellious, sentimental—qualities that 
would make him a godsend on th« 
first day of a revolution and a men 
ace on the second. 

What characterizes Nenni much 
more than his party or his program 
is the fact that he was born and 
raised in the Romagna, a region 
which for centuries has given Italy 
its most fiery professional insurrec- 
tionists. The people of this north- 
eastern section of the country (which 
includes the provinces of Forli, Ra- 
venna, and Ferrara) could be called 
Italy’s rebellious Irishmen—people 
with an overwhelming passion and 
talent for politic Since Italy 
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Pietro Nenni 


achieved its unity there have always 
been Romagnoli in the forefront ol 
every battle against the House ol 
Savoy, against capitalism, or just 
against government at large. Some ol 
the best-known Italian anarchists 
have come from the Romagna. From 
the Romagna came Mussolini, who 
at the time of his first political bat 
tles in his native region was Nenni’s 
opponent—and personal friend. Mus 
solini was then the leader of the left- 
wing social revolutionaries, Nenni ol 
the anti-Savoy, priest-hating Repub- 
licans. This friendship never quite 
vanished as long as Mussolini lived. 
Nenni once wrote: “Even when | 
was fighting him to the death, I felt 
myself closer to him than to the 
moderate reformists in my own So 
cialist Party.” 


Hugo, Mazzini, and Jail 


Up to 1919, when Nenni was in his 
late twenties, he remained a Repub 
lican, loyal to this turbulent move 
ment against Pope and King, be 
cause, as he wrote in his Diary, ol 
“the depths of my romantic tempera 
ment.” It was a temperament tha 
brooded over the works of Victo 
Hugo and Eugéne Sue, and ove 
Mazzini’s noble letters on liberty; it 
thrived, also, on many early visits to 
the local Romagna jails. His Diar) 
reveals that these visits, rather than 
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books or polemics, were what decided 
nis future. “It was my first arrest at 
sixteen, for an anti-clerical demon- 
stration, that traced my destiny,” he 
wrote. “From then on, I would be a 
propagandist, an agitator, and noth- 
ing else.” 

In the Romagna of those days, Re- 
publicans and Socialists often broke 
each other’s heads to prove the su- 
periority of their respective views, 
but they always managed to get to- 
gether around a bottle of wine—or 
in jail. In 1911, for instance, the Re- 
publican Nenni and the Socialist 
Mussolini found themselves in prison 
for derailing a train carrying troops 
for the Italian invasion of Libya. 


ig was only in 1919, when Musso- 
lini started the Fascist movement, 
that Nenni went over to the Socialist 
Party. Almost immediately, Nenni 
managed to move toward the po- 
sition of revolutionary Socialist lead- 
er that Mussolini had vacated a few 
years earlier. Soon he became the 
Communists’ arch-ally, although he 
could easily imagine how Lenin 
would have treated such a childish 
revolutionary deviationist as himself. 

Perhaps because of the fact that 
he was never much of a Marxist, this 
neophyte of Socialism never went 
through the evolution of many more 
seasoned party members. Even dur- 
ing his seventeen idle years in exile, 
he never had the patience to master 
the ponderous doctrines of “scientific 
socialism.” Now, at sixty-two, he con- 
tinues to see socialism as the black- 
and-white drama that attracted him 
in his youth—workers against the 
bourgeoisie, poor against rich, libera- 
tors against oppressors. 

Again and again in the past, he 
has shown that he has not forgotten 
his Republican civil-libertarian tra- 
ditions, and he has revealed deep un- 
easiness, suspicion, and _ bitterness 
about the methods and aims of the 
Russian Politburo. He described the 
Moscow trials of the 1930’s as “the 
massacre of a whole generation . 

a fatal consequence of the shift [in 
Russia] from the dictatorship of the 
proletariat to dictatorship by a party 
and a fraction of a party.” He “con- 
demned and deplored” the Soviet- 
German pact, blamed it for the 
tragic fall of France, and referred to 
it as a “clamorous example” of how, 
under Moscow’s direction, “the na- 
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tional needs of local Communist par- 
ties are frequently suffocated or sac- 
rificed.” 

Just after the liberation, Nenni 
reminded his party of the urgent 
need to protect its independence. 
“We reject any position that subordi- 
nates the proletariat’s policies [ev- 
erywhere] to the momentary interests 
of Soviet policy and we are 
aware of the need for Socialist au- 
tonomy. The gymnastics of twists 
and turns do not suit us... and we 
Socialists cannot accept a method 
which substitutes orders from above 
for experience at the base.” As re- 
cently as 1947, he told a party con- 
gress: “Few members of our party 
are as far as I am, by habits of life 
and way of thought, from authori- 
tarianism and totalitarianism. I am 
against Lenin’s extreme centralism 
... and I believe that ‘liberty is only 
liberty when it applies to those who 
disagree.’ ” 

Still, he recently expelled several 
local Socialist officials for daring to 
demand that he criticize at least one 
point—any one—in Soviet policy. 
Moreover, he has stood by all this 
time while Togliatti has systemati- 
cally undermined the Socialist Par- 
ty’s autonomy by planting Commu- 
nists at every level and eking out the 
party’s budget. Even for a presum- 
ably unsophisticated sentimentalist, 
such loyalty seems excessive. 
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pom HAVE BEEN Many rumors 
about the reasons for Nenni’s be- 
havior: blackmail, personal bribery, 
physical cowardice. The truth, by all 
reliable accounts, is nothing so sinis- 
ter. Uppermost in Nenni’s mind 
through all these years has been the 
fear that if he tried to walk out on 
the Communists, the workers would ft 
not go with him. 

He confirmed this himself in a can- 
did talk with De Gasperi shortly be- 
fore the latter went down to defeat 
in the Chamber. “I asked Nenni,” 
De Gasperi told the press, “ “Why 
does the umbilical cord between your 
party and the Communists cause so 
much preoccupation among all free 
men? Why is it feared that these ties ' 
will lead to a Communist régime 
here, with the loss of all our liber- 
ties? To what extent are your Social- 
ists independent of the Communists, 
and prepared to defend their inde- 
pendence against the Communists’ 
totalitarian concepts?” 

“Nenni answered: ‘I do not see the 
coming to power of the Communists 
as a tragedy, but as a fact which I 
await with serenity. You refer to 
what has happened in Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and so on, but that came about 
through the occupation of the Red 
Army. Here, conditions are entirely 
different. . . . It may be that in the 
future, Socialism can follow anoth- 
er road. But the Communist Party 
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today is extremely able and deeply 
rooted in our national life. . .. We 
Socialists cannot get away from the 
fact that if we want to take any initi- 
ative at this time, we cannot do it 
without the Communists’ support. 
.. . Should I break with them now, 
as Saragat asks of me, I would simpiy 
add my own person to those of other 
isolated men. . . . I would simply be- 
come another Saragat... .’” 

But Nenni added: “It is a mistake 
to fight the Communists in peacetime 
with reactionary methods. If the ten- 
sion gets worse in the country, it can- 
not help but further the progress of 
Communism. Socialism, on the other 
hand, can develop in an atmosphere 
of dissension when, even if over a 
long period of time, there is a pros- 
pect of resolving those problems on 
which Communism prospers.” 


Short-Circuiting Nenni 


This last has been taken in demo- 
cratic circles as an important clue to 
Nenni’s real state of mind. What he 
means, according to his friends, is 
that he would like to establish his 
independence but cannot do so as 
long as the country is involved in 
such naked class warfare that aban- 
doning one side would mean going 
over to the other; assuming that 
Nenni were willing to go over, at 
present he could almost certainly ex- 
pect to go alone. Consequently, they 
say, the next move is not up to him 
but up to a democratic Government, 
which would create more favorable 
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conditions for independent socialism 
by showing a willingness to take care 
of the workers’ most pressing eco- 
nomic needs. 

It would be foolish for any Chris- 
tian Democratic leader to invite 
Nenni into a Government now. 
Aside from the question of his still 
unproved intentions, not a single one 
of the provincial secretaries in his 
party is free of Togliatti’s direct in- 
fluence; there are no more than two 
or three “autonomists” on his Cen- 
tral Committee, and no more than 
six or seven others among his seventy- 
five Deputies in Parliament; a good 
deal of vigorous activity would have 
to be forthcoming from his rank and 
file before he could show himself to 
be a free agent. But there is nothing 
to prevent the Christian Democrats 
from extending their land-reform 
program, enforcing collective-bar- 
gaining contracts, trying to build 
more houses, encouraging more in- 
vestment in order to create more em- 
ployment, curbing the worst practices 
of monopoly industry, or otherwise 
attempting to make life more bear- 
able for the Italian poor. 

Nenni has already said that he 
would abstain from voting against, 
and would perhaps even vote for, a 
Cabinet proposing such a program. 
Of course, he has added certain for- 
eign-policy conditions that are so far 
unacceptable. Although many Chris- 
tian Democrats have begun to be- 
lieve that it would be sensible for 
Italy to play no more than a second- 
ary role in the European Defense 
Community at the moment, they are 
not ready to renounce that role en- 
tirely—at any rate not before seeing 
what happens in the German elec- 
tions. But it would be thoroughly 
awkward for Nenni to vote against 
an economic program he has sug- 
gested himself solely for reasons of 
foreign policy. His followers might 
not like it. 

With or without Nenni’s immedi- 
ate support, the Christian Democrats 
could be assured of enough votes to 
get a program of this sort through 
Parliament; all three of the small 
democratic parties, including Sara- 
gat’s, have said they would back a 
Government on such terms. If Nenni 
refused to go along, he would give 
the lie to his recent statement. If he 
did go along, the Christian Demo- 
crats would still have a chance of 






keeping the upper hand. Whatever 
else happened, the Christian Demo- 
crats would make themselves much 
more popular with the voters than 
they are now. 


MINISTER PELLA has already 
shown that he is seeking the 
broadest possible democratic sup- 
port. Although Nenni voted against 
him, it was, as someone in the press 
box remarked, ‘a sweet no,” and 
it didn’t seem to frighten Pella, 
who apparently is determined to do 
whatever he can—even as a caretaker 
Premier—so that a possibly precious 
opportunity may not be lost. 

Whether Pella’s line will be sup- 
ported by the Christian Democratic 
Party is another question. He has 
no personal machine, and the party 
regulars did very little to help him 
win his vote of confidence in Par- 
liament. There are still too many 
right-wing interests within the party 
unwilling to move toward a strength- 
ening and broadening of the demo- 
cratic alliance. Right now, however, 
the majority of the party doesn’t 
seem to have very much choice other 
than to drift, almost unwillingly, to- 
ward the left of Center. Nenni, like 
all demagognes, is just a name. But 
the masses who follow him, and 
whom he follows, are a prize worth 
having. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


The New York Port Authority, 
Guardian of the Tollgates 


WILLIAM S. FAIRFIELD 


| ame YEAR, the roads from Florida 
to New York are lined with new 
evidences of a unique form of Ameri- 
can economic expansion. As the mo- 
torist travels north, he passes posters 
announcing the efforts of the Ports 
of Georgia Authority, then the Port 
of Charleston (South Carolina) Au- 
thority. Farther north, the toll bridge 
over the Susquehanna is followed by 
the new toll bridge over the Dela- 
ware, which in turn leads to the New 
Jersey Turnpike, a recently com- 
pleted toll highway that ends on the 
Hudson shore opposite Manhattan. 
The crossing to Manhattan is made 
via the Holland or the Lincoln Tun- 
nel or via the George Washington 
Bridge, all three toll facilities that 
are the property of the Port of New 
York Authority. 

More rapidly than most Americans 
realize, the highway and harbor de- 
velopments of the nation are being 
taken over by the so-called Authori- 
ties, quasi-public corporations cre- 
ated by one or more states to develop 
transportation facilities. These cor- 
porations derive their incomes not 
from taxes but from collection -of 
tolls and fees. In city after city and 
state after state, the Authority idea 
is catching on as local governments 
find themselves ill equipped to meet 
the vast new needs of modern trans- 
portation. Generally, these local gov- 
ernments look to New York City, 
where the thirty-two-year-old local 
Port Authority serves as an excellent 
model. 

The Port of New York Authority 
is proud to be a model, and not too 
modest to boast of its successes, which 
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are quite a few. On its thirty-second 
birthday this year, it reported total 
assets of $475 million and a record 
profit of $20.5 million. Along with 
the Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 
and the George Washington Bridge, 
it has three Staten Island bridges, 
two truck terminals, three marine, 
one bus, and one railroad freight 
terminal, one heliport, and a wide 
variety of industrial property, includ- 
ing the third largest office building 
in the world, its own headquarters in 
mid-Manhattan. It also owns one air- 
port, Teterboro, and operates, under 
lease, three others: LaGuardia, New 
York International (Idlewild), and 
Newark. It has opened promotional 
offices in Chicago, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, and most recently in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The Port Authority’s enthusiasm 
for its expanding half-billion-dollar 
empire is shared by the local press. 
Published criticisms of the Authority 
are rare, and such scattered private 
attacks as have appeared have in- 
variably been chalked off to petty 
personal grievances. 

One attack, however, would seem 
well justified—that directed at the 
general theory of unrestricted Au- 
thorities. Many normally conserva- 
tive individuals look askance at the 
New York Port Authority and at all 
the Authorities modeled after it. 
They recognize the advantages of the 
Authority system—its freedom from 
politics and from government red 
tape. But they also recognize its in- 
herent threat to the democratic proc- 
ess—its immunity, as a sovereign 
power, from strikes by employees and 





from taxes; its ability to pile up pub- 
lic funds by charging tolls and fees 
far .beyond costs; its ability to use 
those funds to expand its empire as 
it sees fit; and in general, its almost 
total lack of responsibility to the 
people for its acts, past, present, and 
future. 

In the hands of some men, such aii 
Authority could become a source of 
unlimited personal wealth and per- 
sonal power, of wholesale corruption 
and complete subversion of the pub- 
lic interest. The fact that the Gov- 
ernors of New York and New Jersey 
have appointed only the most public- 
spirited citizens to the New York 
Port Authority’s Board of Commis- 
sioners is indeed a happy circum- 
stance—but not necessarily a fool- 
proof one. 


For Whom the Tolls? 


When the New York Port Authority 
was established in 1921, there was 
certainly a place for some such body. 
Wars of jealousy between the States 
of New York and New Jersey had 
effectively blocked all attempts at 
joint construction of needed facilities 
in the port area. Finally, the Gov- 
ernors of the two states met and de- 
vised the Port Compact of 1921, 
creating the Port Authority and 
calling on it, as their joint agency, 
to develop port terminal and trans- 
portation projects. 

The Port Authority was subse- 
quently placed in control of twelve 
commissioners, six to be appointed 
by each Governor, for staggered 
terms of six years each. Within these 
appointive limits the commissioners 
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were left free to act virtually without 
restraint. 

The most important feature of the 
regulations governing the Authority 
is the stipulation that “the two said 
states will not . . . diminish or im- 
pair the power of the Port Authority 
to establish, levy and collect tolls and 
other charges . . .” The Authority 
has taken this as a blanket permis- 
sion to collect whatever fees it de- 
cides upon for as long as it wants, 
regardless of toll limitations set forth 
in such other laws as the present 
Federal Bridge Act. Thus, the Port 
Authority has so far collected $427 
million in tolls on its six bridges and 
tunnels, as compared with a cost of 
construction of these facilities, in- 
cluding all improvements, of $266 
million. The Authority justifies such 
collections on the grounds that vari- 
ous sinking funds must be set up to 
pay for less profitable Authority ac- 
tivities, for retirement of bonds, and 
for future projects. 

Despite all the claims made by 
Port Authority officials for “sound 
business corporation management,” 
primary credit for the Authority’s 
present success must be given to the 
above two factors—the Authority’s 
ability to charge rates figured to yield 
substantial profits and its ability to 
raise those rates at will if initial esti- 
mates prove to be inadequate. Any 
corporation that can collect upwards 
of $37 million a year in tolls alone 
and can pledge those tolls against 
debts incurred enjoys huge borrow- 
ing power to finance its expansion. 


. yews has not always been the 
Port Authority’s reward. In its 
first decade of operation, the Author- 
ity was actually pretty much of a 
flop. It spent most of those years 
working on a grandiose plan for re- 
organizing the flow of freight traffic 
between railroads and ships in the 
port area. Such a reorganization was— 
and still is—badly needed, and was 
thought of as one of the Authority’s 
basic missions at the time of its crea- 
tion. Its plan, unfortunately, was 
considered unrealistic by too many 
of the transportation men, and had 
to be dropped. 

While this was going on, New 
York State and New Jersey had 
signed a separate agreement for the 
joint construction of the first road- 
way link between Manhattan Island 
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and New Jersey, the Holland Tun- 
nel. After seven years’ work, the tun- 
nel was opened to traffic in 1927. Its 
immediate financial success aston- 
ished even its most avid original sup- 
porters. The Port Authority quickly 
recognized it as a prize well worth 
fighting for. 

Heavy pressure was put on officials 
of the two states, and the pressure 
soon paid off. On April 21, 1930, the 
Holland Tunnel was transferred, 
without cost, to the Port of New 
York Authority. With that valuable 
property in its hands, the Port Au- 
thority was on its way. 

Perhaps the first indication that 
an uncontrolled Authority’s corpor- 
ate practices were likely to be no 
more righteous than the practice of 
its cousins in the business world 
came as a direct result of the Holland 
Tunnel transfer. Governor Morgan 
Larson of New Jersey had worked 
long and hard for the Port Author- 
ity’s case. He was given chief credit 
for pushing the tunnel transfer bill 
through the state legislature in 1930. 
Shortly afterward, his term of office 
ended and Larson was out of a job. 

In May, 1932, at the nadir of the 
depression, Larson turned up on the 
Port Authority payroll at a hundred 
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dollars a day. He was listed as a con- 
sulting engineer, despite the fact that 
his appointment came at a time 
when the Port Authority was actual- 
ly laying off engineers in sizable 
numbers. Larson, placed on a regular 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year 
in 1934, served with the Port Author- 
ity until 1945, during which period 
his private financial manipulations 
were to involve him, as a defendant, 
in at least three lawsuits. 

The acquisition of the Holland 
Tunnel also gave the Port Authority 
a chance to demonstrate its own view 
of the extent of autonomy given it 
in the Port Treaty of 1921. The 
separate bistate agreement on the 
tunnel had authorized the charging 
of tolls only as long as the construc- 
tion cost remained unpaid. The 
states explicitly agreed the tunnel 
would be toll-free after amortization. 

When the Port Authority took 
over the Holland Tunnel, it also 
took over jurisdiction of this bistate 
agreement. But the agreement’s limi- 
tation on tolls was promptly ignored 
in favor of the Port Treaty’s grant ol 
unimpaired power over tolls. To 
date, the Port Authority has col- 
lected more than $187 million in 
Holland Tunnel tolls alone, com- 
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pared to a total construction and _ tions in the various separate bistate in 1949. The Newark terminal, cost- 
maintenance cost through 1952 of construction agreements. Since Con- ing about $8.2 million, was com- 
only $54 million. The passenger-car gress had approved the construction _ pleted in 1950. Today neither is op- 
toll for one trip remains, as always, agreements for the Holland Tunnel erating as planned. 
fifty cents. and the George Washington Bridge, The Newark terminal was doomed 
The original Holland Tunnel the Port Authority’s practice of col- from the start, due to a local Team- 
agreement is not the only bistate lecting tolls far beyond costs thus sters Union clause limiting the 
compact circumvented by the Port became a circumvention of Federal transfer of freight between trucks. 
Authority. The George Washington as well as state intent. The Port Authority knew of the 
Bridge, opened the year after the Perhaps its early successes in self- clause and knew what its effect would 
Authority got the tunnel, was built expansion of autonomy gave the Port _ be. But it built the terminal anyway, 
under a similar agreement authoriz- Authority courage. At any rate, the in the vain hope that it could force 
ing collection of tolls only until the first tube of the Lincoln Tunnel was ___ repeal of the restriction. The termi- 
debt had been paid. In the last two opened in 1937 with no attempt hav- _ nal never unloaded a truck. Instead, 
years, the George Washington Bridge ing been made to gain Congressional after it had lain idle for the better 
has led all other Port Authority fa- approval of the toll rates to be part of a year, the Port Authority / 
cilities in total revenue. Toll charges charged. This lapse may be ex- leased the building to U.S. Air Force 
have been modified only by the cre- plained by Congress’s policy at the at an annual rental of nearly half a 
ation of commuter rates toencourage time, a policy which limited tolls on million dollars. 








marginal users. Annual collections interstate bridges to the period of Although the New York truck 

continue to increase about ten per amortization. This policy, assetforth terminal suffered no union boycotts, 

cent a year. in the Bridge Act of 1946, is presum- the truckers’ idea of its usefulness 

H ably still in effect. differed markedly from that of the 
ands Off 


The present Bridge Act, of course, Port Authority. Within a year of its 
Actually, the Governors of New York does not apply to facilities construct- opening, it was being used by only 
and New Jersey have always had _ ed before its passage. Since the Port nineteen trucking companies. By the 
means to bring the Port Authority Authority exists only with the con- spring of 1952, the number had 
into line. The Port Treaty gave each sent of Congress, however, it would fallen to seven. Finally, on March 8, 
of them veto power over all acts of seem logical for the men on Capitol 1952, it was shut down. This year 
the Authority. But the use of such a__ Hill to insist that the Authority re- the Authority turned the facility 
veto would mean not only censure vise its practices to.comply with Fed- over to a private operating company 
of a Governor’s own appointees to eral law as it stands today. to see whether it could do any better 
the Authority but also the stigma Perhaps the neglect of state and _ in the truck terminal business. 
of hindering the type of useful proj- Federal controls over the Port Au- : 
ects for which the Authority rh at thority could be rationalized if the Wild Blue Yonder Dep’t 
In thirty-two years the veto has Authority’s operational record were Another often-mentioned miscalcula- 
almost never been used. one of perfection. Unfortunately, tion of the Port Authority has been 
The Governors have not been that record is mixed. Successes far its overexpansion of airline-terminal 
alone in defaulting on their responsi- outnumber mistakes and failures, facilities. After three dramatic 1952 
bilities. Congress, which has final but the latter are nevertheless to be crashes in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
authority over interstate commerce, found. many wondered why Newark Air- 
has also neglected its job. Congres- ort, in the midst of a highly popu- 
sional peter over nae pe. end Clause and Effect ee area, should be pt 
ity was recognized from the start, The most obvious failure of recent while Idlewild, in a relatively un- 
when the Port Treaty of 1921 was years was the Port Authority’s post- congested part of Queens, handled 
sent to Washington for approval. war construction of two. huge truck only 2,912 commercial flights during 
But once approval was granted, the terminals, one in Newark and one in its peak 1951 month, compared with 
Port Authority began to ignore Con- New York. The New York terminal, a monthly capacity of 36,000. Idle- 
gress just as it ignored the tolllimita- costing $10 million, was completed wild, the statisticians pointed out, 
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WHERE DO YOU WANT TO G0? 


France? Brazil? West Indies? Hawaii? Canada? Round the World? 
DISCOVER THE SECRET OF LOW COST TRAVEL 


Stop saying that travel is too expensive. Passenger- 
carrying freighters are the secret of low cost travel. 

For no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take 
a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. 
Or through the Canal to either New York or California. 
Or to the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to 
French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are 
within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with 
beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good 
food —_ plenty of relaxation as you speed from port 
to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the 
world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a 
month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or 
to New Orleans. 


Name the port and the chances are you can find it 
listed in “Travel Routes Around the World.” This is the 
book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds 
of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn how to 
travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get ‘Travel 
Routes Around the World.’ ” 


The big 1953 edition is yours for $1, and your dollar 
also brings you this priceless report: 

FREIGHTER LIFE. What vagabond voyaging is all 
about. Plenty of photos. 

A big $1 worth. Send for your copies of both guides 
now. Simply fill out coupon. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the 
U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? 
(And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it 
but also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend 
at a resort in the U.S.) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain 
hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal re- 
sorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh per- 
fect in such places as Guatemala, Mexico, the West 
Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in 
the world’s other low cost wonderlands? 


Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you 
know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world 
travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants 
for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with 
about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can 
afford a vacation in the U.S., the rest of the world is 
closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and 
William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the Globe 
Trotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give 
it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that 
you can live for months on end in the world’s wonder- 
lands for hardly more than you’d spend for a few months 
at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a 
real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U.S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain 
Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you can do 
on the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain Para- 
dises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 
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WHAT MISTAKES IN DRIVING 
DO YOU MAKE? 


AN you start a wet motor, take curves without rub- 

bing off miles of rubber, get juice from a battery 
that seems dead, put out a fire beneath the hood, start on 
ice without spinning the wheels, pull out of a skid with- 
out whirling into approaching traffic? 


What common mistakes do you make on flooded roads, 
on icy hills? What do you do when a car darts out at you 
from a side road? Do you know how to stop a car 
FASTER when emergency demands you stop on a dime? 
Do you know how to avoid a sideswipe, pass a truck 
crawling up a hill, even what to do in that split second 
you can act when a head-on collision seems inevitable? 
Do you KNOW what to do or will you do the first thing 
that comes to mind in that moment of panic? 


Are you sure your wife knows what to do— 
that she can handle the car in any emergency? 
That your grown-up son or daughter can? 


Frank Williams’ big new book, How to Drive—and 
Stay Alive, tells you the driving errors to watch out for, 
the good advice to remember. This is the practical guide 
to safeguard anyone who drives from trouble on the 
road, from expensive delays, from emergencies of any 
kind—and from Sudden Death. 


Based on the experiences of America’s professional 
drivers, this book is packed with facts, lessons, and prac- 
tical advice to save your time, your car, your money— 
and your life. 


Name the driving prob- 
lems, and in this new big 
book you’ll find the answer: 
everything from how to get 
your car rolling if you have 
road trouble to how to save 
money on maintenance, in- 
surance, tires, etc., how to 
buy a new or used car 
without being “stuck,” and 
more hints than most peo- 
ple pick up in a lifetime on 
how to avoid the hazards 
of the road and what to do 
in every emergency. 

When you drive, tomor- 
row may always be too 
late. So order today. Price 
only $2. Use coupon below. 





If $2 was all that anyone asked to help 
you in any emergency, that would be 
cheap insurance. So when you're told that 
How to Drive and Stay Alive costs only 
$2 and gives all the following information 
besides, you know this is a book you've 
got to own: 


e .How to open your car if you're locked 
out, what engine noises mean, how to 
avoid dirty oil, push up gas mileage 3 or 
4 miles a gallon, get rid of stains, protect 
yourself against tire theft, even how to 
make minor repairs. 


e 110 point check-list that just about 
guarantees you'll get a really good used 
ear, which won’t need immediate repairs 
and will run economically for years. How 
to avoid hidden costs in your purchase 
order and installment contract. Simple 
clean-up steps that can boost the trade-in 
value of your car a hundred dollars. 





e SPECIAL FOR WIVES: A whole sec- 
tion on How to Be a Better Driver Than 
Your Husband. 











"=F FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


* Mail to 
= HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 15 Third Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclosed $__________. (cash, check, or money 
order). Please send me the books checked below. You 
will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 
C! BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50 
[1] TRAVEL: ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD and 
FREIGHTER LIFE. $1 for both. 
[1 HOW TO DRIVE—AND STAY ALIVE. $2. 
CL] NORMAN FORD’S FLORIDA —where to retire, va- 
cation, get a job, open a business, buy a home. $2. 
tC SPECIAL OFFER: All four books above for $5. 
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ONLY WAY TO GET 


All World News Every Week - 
Indexed for Quick Fact-Findin 


NEWS 
DIGEST 


News Facts At Your Fingertips, Unslanted, 
Unbiased, Drawn From Every Major News Source 


FACTS ON FILE 


Now—throw away all those news clippings, newspapers, magazines and messy files 
right in the waste basket! Now—let FACTS ON FILE cover the current news for you, 
pin-point past news facts for you in seconds! Used and proven priceless by thousands 
of individuals, companies, newspapers, radio networks, businesses everywhere in the 


world! 
“UNIQUE”’—“INDISPENSABLE”—“A LIFESAVER” 


Each week FACTS ON FILE’s veteran newsmen digest and index the vital news of 
the world from 4,004 newspapers, hundreds of magazines, press releases and out-of- 
the-way news sources. Every Friday night the NEWS DIGEST is mailed to you with 
all the news of the past seven days—eight 815” x 11” pages containing 1,100,000 words 
expertly reduced to 10,000. Then, every two weeks you receive the INDEX, containing 
every name, date, fact and quotation indexed and cross-indexed . . . material that grows 
into a complete file of the year’s news on every subject indexed for instant reference. 


AN AMAZING SPECIAL FOF OFFER 


Prove what FACTS ON FILE can mean to you by mailing the coupon. You get 
complete service through December 31, 1953, plus back copies from July 1, 1953, plus 
a Déluxe spring binder (total value $27.50) for just $6.00! And—if at the end of your 
trial subscription you are not fully satisfied, we will refund your $6.00. But—we cannot 
hold this offer open indefinitely, so we urge you to mail the coupon today! 


THE FAMOUS FOF ADVISORY BOARD FACTS ON FILE, Dept. 85-9 
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SUBSCRIBERS 
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Drew Pearson 
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Time, Life, Fortune 
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Letters 
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Political Science 


Prof. J. Anton DE HAAS 


Economics 
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Prof. H. D. GIDEONSE 


Education 


John GUNTHER, 
History 

H. V. KALTENBORN 
News Analysis 

William L. SHIRER 
World Affairs 

Dr. Frank H. SOMMER 
Law 

Prof. F. TANNENBAUM 
Latin America 


Dr. C. C. WILLIAMSON 


Library Service 


516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the complete FOF service (News Digests, Cumulative Indexes 
and Binder) through December 31, 1953, plus back copies from July 1, 1953, for 
the special price of just $6.00. | understand that if | am not completely satisfied 
at the end of the trial | may return the material for a full refund. 


Name 
Address 
City, Zone, State 


[] Check enclosed (] Please bill me 
THIS OFFER VALID FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 





could in a pinch absorb all of the 
trafic from LaGuardia and Newark 
and still be operating below capacity. 


Teterboro, the Port Authority’s 
fourth airport in the area, could han- 
dle most private and military air 
traffic. Why, then, the need for such 
frantic activity at LaGuardia and 
Newark? 

Operating four. airports is, ol 
course, far more expensive than op- 
erating one—which may help explain 
the Port Authority’s net loss on air- 
ports last year of $1,233,297. Au- 
thority officials, again citing their 
“sound corporate practices,” argue 
that no one could have done better 
at any one of the airports. 

Also open to question is the Au- 
thority’s handling of its latest pet 
project, a third Lincoln Tunnel 
tube. Construction of the $90-million 
tube, according to the Authority's 
own estimate, would pour an addi- 
tional 1,200 cars an hour into the 
already agonizingly congested streets 
of mid-Manhattan. The Port Author- 
ity’s Executive Director, Austin J. 
Tobin, has maintained that “a third 
tube would .. . [effect] a significant 
degree of relief for the present in- 
tolerable traffic congestion in mid- 
Manhattan.” But Tobin has never 
explained how providing access to 
mid-Manhattan for an additional 8.5 
million vehicles a year can possibly 
do anything but increase congestion. 

In fact, a 1950 study by the Port 
Authority suggested an entirely dif- 
ferent solution to traffic congestion. 
This study pointed out that only half 
of the trans-Hudson traffic began or 
ended its journey in mid-Manhattan, 
and that “nearly 25 percent of the 
traffic now entering Manhattan might 
be served by new crossings north or 
south of Manhattan.” Why the Port 
Authority forgot about these new 
crossings in favor of a third tube 
leading directly to mid-Manhattan is 
not to be found in the public state- 
ments of Tobin or others. One rea- 
son seems obvious: A third Lincoln 
Tunnel tube would yield far more 
in tolls than new crossings north and 
south of Manhattan combined. 


Oe QUESTION that occurs to the 

uninitiated is: Just what does the 
Port of New York Authority have to 
do with the Port of New York—that 
is, with the actual functioning of the 
nation’s busiest harbor and water- 
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front? The answer is “precious lit- 
tle.” Aside from its operation of some 
marine terminal facilities in Brook- 
lyn, Hoboken, and Newark, and its 
promotional, lobbying, and advisory 
work in behalf of New York com- 
merce, the Authority, after the fail- 
ure of its original plan for freight 
traffic, has kept itself mostly free of 
direct involvement in the central 
business of the port. The Authority 
commissioners must have had fre- 
quent cause to congratulate them- 
selves on getting their feet out of the 
harbor mud: all that bad publicity 
from Kefauver, Tobey, and Dewey; 
all those questionable if not positive- 
ly dangerous men—Anastasia, Ryan, 
McCormack. The Authority for the 
most part stays aloof on its gleaming 
bridges, keeps cool in its tunnels, sur- 
veys all below disdainfully from its 
helicopters, and maintains its own 
impeccable law and order on its own 
premises with its own police force. 
It has all the authority it wants over 
its own carefully selected facilities, 
and it wants as little as possible over 
the hurly-burly of the rest of New 
York’s port. 


A Helping Hand to Newark 


Whatever the Port Authority’s short- 
comings may be, its financial transac- 
tions are almost always on the 
soundest possible basis. A good case 
in point was the Authority's leasing 
of Newark Airport and Port Newark 
from the City of Newark in 1948. At 
that time, the Port Authority argued 
that the air and marine terminals 
had cost the City of Newark more 
than $600,000 a year in payment of 





incurred in con- 
struction. If the Authority leased the 
facilities, it was claimed, Newark tax- 


interest on debts 


payers would be relieved of this 
drain on the city treasury. 

The loss statement was perfectly 
true. But when the Port Authority 
did lease the two terminals, at $100,- 
000 a year, it declined to accept 
responsibility for the old construc- 
tion debts. Today, Newark continues 
to pay about $900,000 a year in in- 
terest on debts. 











Such interest payments were al- 
ways responsible for the city’s loss on 
Newark Airport and Port Newark. 
Actually, in its last year of control of 
the facilities, Newark made a net op- 
erating profit, on both, of $313,000. 
The $914,000 in interest due on 
debts, however, converted this to a 
net loss of about $600,000 for the 
city. 

Along with interest payment on 
original debts, the City of Newark 
must continue to pay for fire and 
police protection at the two termi- 
nals, and for sewage disposal. Thus, 
Newark would hardly seem better off 
as a result of the Port Authority's 
lease. The city has sacrificed some 
$313,000 a year in net operating 
profits. It has also sacrificed rental on 
various industrial properties at Port 
Newark that put $756,000 into the 
Port Authority treasury in 1950 
alone, for a total Newark revenue 
loss of $1,069,000 a year. In return, it 
is receiving $100,000 a year from the 
Port Authority—placing the net an- 
nual revenue loss at nearly one mil- 
lion dollars. 


fips TWELVE MEMBERS Of the Port 
Authority Board of Commission- 
ers, who serve without pay, are all 
financially successful and_ socially 
prominent men. Most are thoroughly 
experienced in high corporate fi- 
nance. A partial list of eight com- 
missioners shows them to be directors 
or chief executives of some fifty pri- 
vate corporations with combined 
assets of about $15 billion. 

Neither their personal fortunes 
nor their untainted reputations, how- 
ever, place them above the normal 
influence of their backgrounds and 
their business connections. One of 
New York Port Authority commis- 
sioners, for example, is Eugene F. 
Moran, of the Moran Towing and 
Transportation Company and - the 
Moran Lighterage Corporation. On 
the urging of the Port Authority, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set up uniform freight rates to the 
New York port area, so that the 
charges are the same whether the 
cargo is unloaded on the Jersey shore 
or put on barges and carried to Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. Obviously, this 
is a great advantage to Moran, who 
holds a dominant position in the tug 
and barge business of New York Har- 
bor. It is a distinct disadvantage, 
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however, to the New Jersey partner like to take on some of the ‘little 
in the Port Authority venture, since fellows’ too.” 
the Jersey shore gets none of the Thus the Port of New York Au- 
benefits of its natural location. thority would seem to have suc- 
The Board of Commissioners has cumbed, by act and by word, to at 
appointed as Executive Director and _ least some of the weaknesses inherent 
actual manager of the Port Author- in its autonomy. Much of the fault 
ity Austin J. Tobin, a square-faced _ lies outside the Port Authority, with 
man who dislikes “the infizxible re- Congress and with the Governors of 
quirements common to the machin- New York and New Jersey, for de- 
ery of government,” who snipes at faulting on their responsibilities. 
rva for stealing the good name “Au- 
thority,” and who believes all com- 
plaints against the Port Authority The New York Port Authority is 
can be settled by noblesse oblige, needed as much as it was in 1921. 
without strikes or damage suits. But there is need for a reassertion of 
Many of Tobin’s subordinates Congressional control and for a 
share his views. Robert S. Curtiss, tighter rein over its activities. 
who is in charge of renting conces- Congress might demand an end to 
sion space at Authority bus and air the Port Authority's lobbying in 
terminals, has explained why he Washington for favorable freight 
didn’t use competitive bidding, as rates and against the St. Lawrence 
most government contractors are Seaway. Congress might also demand 
forced to do. “The disadvantage in revision of the Port Treaty of 1921 
bidding,” Curtiss said, “is you don’t to include the right of Authority 
always get the tenant you want; you employees to strike, a concession sys- 
get the highest bidder. I have no tem based on bids, and removal from 
rules. I like to size people up myself. tax exemption of facilities, such as 
ff I like their appearance, their the industrial property at Port New- 
knowledge of the subject, their finan- ark, that are unrelated to the real 
cial record, I'll take them on ...I1 function of the Authority. 


Giving the People a Look-In 


Perhaps most important, Congress 
might force the Port Authority to 
comply with the Federal Bridge Act’s 
limitations on tolls. The Port Au- 
thority, of course, would be forced to 
comply, since it exists only with the 
consent of Congress. Complaints 
from the Port Authority Building in 
New York would be loud and long. 
It is probable, though, that no cor- 
poration planning on a net income 
of more than $20 million this year 
will succumb to a few “inflexible 
requirements.” 

And if all the nation’s rapidly ex- 
panding Authorities were forced to 
comply with the same rules and to 
clear new projects through Congress, 
the people would seem the likely 
winners. 
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The Monstrous Machine 





And the Worried Workers 


WARNER BLOOMBERG, Jr. 


I FIRST became acquainted with the 
technology of the future, which 
is rapidly becoming established in 
our present factories, while I was still 
on production in a Gary, Indiana, 
mill. It was part way through an eve- 
ning shift’s long lunchtime that a 
friend and fellow worker, Walt, sud- 
denly closed his lunchbox and said: 
“Hurry up and finish feeding your 
face. I'll show you a machine that 
can make six-hour days.” He got to 
his feet. 

Now what? I wondered as I hur- 
ried after him. We walked quickly 
through several departments I had 
already visited and then, as we 
moved through a large passageway 
into what looked like a new shed 
and a very big one, I heard a loud 
roaring. We turned the corner and 
Walt made a wide-swinging gesture 
with his big hands: “There’s the 
greatest hunk of machinery you ever 
saw!” 

I could hardly hear him above the 
noise of this, the mill’s newest super- 
machine. Although I had worked in 
eight different factories and had 
been through a score of plants, I was 
unprepared for the fantastic yet ob- 
viously real engine of production we 
faced. Like the perennial time trav- 
eler of science fiction, I gaped in 
awe at this sample of a new tech- 
nology. 

Tremendous towers of steel, show- 
ing here and there tiny brilliant 
flashes from fires within, rose fifty 
feet above us, as high as many city 
apartment buildings. Walt led me 
beside the giant and pointed down. 
I leaned over and looked into a shaft 
extending deeper below the vibrat- 
ing floor where we stood than the 
double basements of some depart- 
ment stores. A speeding ribbon of 
steel about a yard wide flashed down 
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from the heights of the superstruc- 
ture into the depths of the pit and 
up again. It was part of some three 
thousand feet of continuous sheet 
steel, ranging in thickness from one 
fifteen-thousandth of an inch to half 
that, which rushed endlessly through 
the various processes, disappearing 
into one roaring chamber after an- 
other, reappearing as a taut silver 
gleam here and there between the 
machine’s titanic parts. 

Just opposite us huge electric mo- 
tors, a small part of the super-ma- 
chine’s many muscles, were winding 
the fast-flowing steel ribbon into a 
giant coil that might weigh ten or 
twelve tons when completed and 
ready to be hauled away by one of 
the factory’s mechanical beasts of 
burden, the big fork-lift tractors. It 
was difficult to see the details at the 
other end, over three hundred feet 
away, where similar but untreated 
coils were being unwound to feed 
the machine. 


“Some setup!” Walt shouted to 
me above the din. “They call it the 
continuous annealer. Only a couple 
like it in existence. That’s the fac- 
tory of the future, boy!” 


A GOOD STEADY worker, this contin- 
uous annealer has just enough 
brains to do its job—heating steel 
and then cooling it again. Its nervous 
system comprises a large basement 
full of panelboards of electronic 
equipment—meters, vacuum tubes, 
relays, resistors, condensers, and 
transformers. 

Miles of wiring and special measur- 
ing devices such as electric eyes 
co-ordinate its gigantic yet delicate 
efforts and report to the human be- 
ings concerned what goes on within 
its awesome guts. 

The monster’s boss, the man super- 
vising the operations on that turn, 
watched its work on a master contro! 
panel which stretched along the 
opposite wall. He walked about 
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checking the recording charts and 
instrument dials, occasionally giving 
instructions to the various men at- 
tending the machine by means of a 
booming public-address system. 

“It’s still pretty much of an ex- 
periment,” Walt continued. “Lot of 
bugs to get ironed out. It’s still on 
the company’s restricted list. ‘They 
don’t let out much information on 
what it can do or what it'll be doing 
when they get it perfected.” 


——— — the carefully con- 
trolled heating and cooling of 
metal to produce certain desired char- 
acteristics of ductility, of hardness or 
softness, of internal structure—is a 
process long known to metalworkers. 
The craftsman of generations ago 
would heat an object in his forge fire 
and cool it by burying it in ashes, 
gauging temperature and calculating 
time by pure skill and intuition. 
Modern technology had introduced 
precision and more automatic con- 
trol to the old art even before the 
continuous annealer. 

Six men operate the new super- 
machine. Taking into consideration 
its speed of production and the com- 
bination of several processes, the per- 
sonnel of the annealing department 
could be cut by over a third if all its 
work were accomplished on continu- 
ous annealers. 


Men and Robots 


Traditionally more preoccupied with 
yesterday’s unpaid bills than the na- 
ture of tomorrow’s society, most of 
the millworkers seldom worry much 
about the possibility of technological 
unemployment on a large scale in 
the years ahead. They have had good 
jobs, good pay, and plenty of 
overtime for many years. Until 
overtime disappeared and some lay- 
offs started late this summer, they 
provided a poor audience for the 
more imaginative minority of wor- 
riers like Wait, who are aware that 
our expanding economy, even with 
the aid of a growing population and 
a long armaments-supported boom, 
has had some difficulty in absorbing 
just the increased production made 
possible by ever more rapid im- 
provements of our traditional tech- 
nology and the first contributions of 
the new super-machines. While a 
small minority of the workers ex- 
press concern about the possibility 
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that the technological revolution 
now getting under way could satu- 
rate the economy of our more slow- 
ly changing social order, many of 
the men have other kinds of gripes 
about the new machines and meth- 
ods. 

“The company shows no social re- 
sponsibility when it brings in these 
new outfits,” a local union official 
complained to me at Philip Murray 
Hall in Gary. “There’s little or no 
attempt to train the older men to 
take these new jobs. The guy who’s 
given most of his life to the com- 
pany, learning and mastering some 
skill it needed—he’s watching his 
job disappear while the kids with 
plenty from the books but little real 
experience get in on the gravy. It’s 
getting so your chances of moving 
down as you get older are as good 
as your chances of moving up. I 
don’t think there’s one of the regu- 
lar older men from the annealing de- 
partment on that continuous an- 
nealer.” 

The criticism may be somewhat 
exaggerated, and the company’s su- 
pervisors complain with equal bitter- 
ness that they have to tolerate in- 
competence among their operators 
on some of these new machines be- 
cause strict enforcement of seniority 
prevents them from using younger 
men with better educations. One 
thing is certain: Every further en- 
croachment of the new technology 
on the traditional methods of pro- 
duction brings a long battle between 








the union and the company over 
new pay rates, incentives, job de- 
scriptions, and assignments of men 
to the super-machine. These increas- 
ingly frequent controversies under- 
line the demand of the new technics 
for skills not ordinarily developed 
under the old way of doing things. 


The ‘Feel’ of Steel 


Marshall, a giant Negro with whom 
I worked, epitomizes the old way 
and the old skills. He began work in 
the mill on jobs that demanded 
great physical strength. He stacked 
sheets of steel and tinplate, lifting a 


pile weighing three hundred pounds . 


and slamming it down with such 
force that the compression of the 
air pounded the eardrums of a by- 
stander. (It also prevented friction 
between the plates from binding 
them for that bare instant he need- 
ed to jiggle them into a neat pile.) 

Today few men handle heavy ma- 
terials directly. Marshall drives a big 
fork-lift tractor, but that mechanical 
handler of materials is essentially an 
extension and enlargement of his 
own powerful body as he hurries 
about picking up and setting down 
four and five thousand pounds of 
steel with the same deft competence 
with which he once handled three 
hundred pounds with his own hands. 
Indeed, he calls the tractor his horse, 
and when its batteries are low he 
reports that it is tired. Like Mar- 
shall, the operator of a lathe or 
plane or press “feels” through and 
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with his machine the material with 
which he works. The finest and most 
refined products of our familiar con- 
ventional technology are but large, 
powerful, and complicated exten- 
sions of the operator’s body and the 
skills he has acquired. Like the good 
ditchdigger who uses the simplest 
of tools, the industrial craftsman has 
needed experience more than theory 
and accumulated his technique 
through years of practice. Under 
such a system, promotion by senior- 
ity works well. 


Serving the Giant 


Just as the skills of the crew of a 
giant superbomber are different in 
kind as well as amount from those 
of the pilot of a Jenny in the First 
World War, so the knowledge and 
capabilities of the production team 
that runs one of the new technol 
ogy’s super-machines must be differ- 
ent in quality as well as amount of 
technical understanding from that 
of. the old-style skilled operative. 
These newest industrial titans re- 
quire a different kind of intuition, a 
feeling not so much for the inter- 
action between machine and mate- 
rial as for the interrelationship of 
the different parts of some massive 
combination of motors, machinery, 
and electronic control system. 

Instead of one skilled man pitted 
against the material to be treated, 
shaped, or otherwise changed, there 
is an operator who co-ordinates the 
work of the various parts of the ma- 
chine complex with the co-operation 
of his team of assistants. Each of 
them attends to the particular ac- 
tivity of one section of the line, and 
electricians and mechanics make 
countless adjustments and repairs 
for the operator on the tall super- 
structures or within the labyrinthine 
basements where he cannot even see 
them. While the tractor drivers feed 
the endless hunger of the machine 
and carry away the product of its 
work, this crew of specialists watches 
the various parts, directing as nec- 
essary its motor muscles and its rudi- 
mentary brain, maintaining the cor- 
rect and co-ordinated performance 
of those devices which actually work 
on the material. 

“Of course, they'll always need 
me,” a thin, wiry mechanic with over 
twenty years’ service told me during 
a long conversation on a slow night 
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turn. “All this new machinery just 
means more work for maintenance. 
But I know guys with more know- 
how in one hand than you'll ever 
have, guys who started on produc- 
tion when I hired in, and they're 
back hooking with the cranes. "Cause 
what they know. isn’t worth a damn 
any more and they’re too old to start 
studyin’ the books. Listen, this 
thing’s just getting started! Some 
day the only people in this damn 
mill will be us mechanics, you elec- 
tricians, the bright boys who push 
the buttons, and the fellows who 
sweep the floors. And the bosses. 
Don’t forget the bosses! They don’t 


seem to be able to invent a machine 
that can sit in an office all day with 
its feet on a desk.” 

He spat and got up from the 
bench where we were sitting to go 
back to his job. “Hell!” he added re- 
flectively before he walked away, 
“even the sweepers ride around on 
machines now.” 


The New Work Life 


The general disregard of what is 
happening in the very heart of our 
industrial civilization is evidenced 
by the failure of management to de- 
velop any sort of over-all policy for 
the creation of new skills among those 
who have devoted a lifetime to the 
acquisition of outmoded capabilities. 
The only “policy” seems to be a 
tendency to settle each such prob- 
lem as it arises by a long and not 
always iogical fight between man- 
agers preoccupied with profits and 
production and an aggressively de- 
fensive union. 

Even though the workers have 
many fears about the technical revo- 
lution taking place where they work 
—fears of becoming obsolete, fears 
that they are not receiving their fair 
share of the ever-increasing produc- 
tivity per man—almost all of them 
are deeply attached to other new 
qualities of their work life to which 
the machines have made a substan- 
tial contribution. Even the company 
time-study experts today estimate a 


little less than six hours’ actual 
working time for most jobs. The 
other two hours of a normal shift 
are considered consumed by waste 
motion, eating, legitimate rest pe- 
riods, and “socializing.” But the 
managers are often optimistic in 
their estimates. A good many men 
work only four or five hours on the 
evening or night turns when the big 
bosses aren’t wandering around, and 
some do less than that. In moments 
of candor both the engineers and 
those skilled workers who under- 


stand scientific work flow and the 
new technology agree that sustained 
efforts by the workers during an 
eight-hour day could increase pro- 
duction per man by at least a third. 


J jrovad the company endures this 
less than vigorous work life with 
relatively mild protests is not just 
a consequence of the union’s pro- 
tection of the men. By applying 
their skills to the new machinery, 
these “loafers” are turning out prod- 
ucts just about as fast as the econ- 
omy can handle them. Since I moved 
into the Gary area three years ago, 
some important mill here has bro- 
ken a previous production record on 
an average of at least once every two 
or three months. This is in contrast 
to the much slower expansion of vol- 
ume of production in the “good old 
days” before the super-machines of 
the new technology invaded the 
mills and such management-trou- 
bling symbols as NLRB and clo became 
established in the corporation’s so- 
cial environment. 

In those days the factory worker 
was kept busy at his job all the time, 
whether for eight, ten, or twelve 
hours. Very often he could not pause 
to smoke and had to ask permission 
to go to the toilet and then might 
be timed (no more than four min- 
utes). Top management had little 
concern for the practices of its pro- 
duction-floor supervisors, and the 
work was accomplished by keeping 
men rather than machines running 
at top speed. Any restriction of pro 
duction was a dangerous under- 
ground operation or open mutiny, 
and whole crews could be fired at a 
moment's notice if the foreman sus 
pected they were holding back. 

Today the slogan is “Take It 
Easy!” Among the men, that is. 
(The slogans posted on signs and 
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bulletin boards by the company have 
a different orientation.) Don’t move 
too fast, they tell one another, have 
a smoke, stop for a “Coke,” bother 
the foreman about some simple 
problem, take the tractor to the re- 
pair shop, pause for a little conver- 
sation. A new production record is 
being set anyway. Even the opera- 
tors of the continuously running 
super-machines have plenty of relax- 
ing moments for smokes, conversa- 
tion, or a snack from the cafeteria. 
The men prize beyond measure this 
new work life that results from the 
protection of the union and the pro- 
duction of the machines, that allows 
them to leave in the evening ready 
for work or fun at home instead of 
shaking and frustrated with exhaus- 
tion. 


Rip van Steelworkers 


Yet the situation is neither stable 
nor wholly satisfactory. It is cer- 
tainly frustrating for many super- 
visors who must maintain their ide- 
ology that hard work is necessary for 
high productivity and yet must tol- 
erate their productive “loafers.” 
One exceptional foreman in a large 
mill allowed his crew to sleep two 
hours on the midnight turn, in re- 
turn for which they provided him 
with more production than the 
other two shifts who were not al- 
lowed such long “paid rest pe- 
riods.” The assistant plant superin- 
tendent unexplainedly (and unfor- 
tunately) wandered into the factory 
about four-thirty one morning and 
entered this silent and somnolent 
section. 

The men were sleeping on benches, 
drowsing under sheets of cardboard, 
or napping in sitting positions 
against their machines. Some were 
hidden away in dark corners, but he 
discovered and awakened nine of 
them. This was not easy in every 
case, for a recently hired hand failed 
to recognize as a high-level super- 
visor the slim little man shaking his 
shoulder. “Go away, damn it!” he 
muttered and flopped down again, 
sound asleep. 

The assistant superintendent en- 
tered the foreman’s darkened office 
and awakened the head of this slum- 
bering shift. “I want this stopped!” 
he commanded. “Don’t ever let it 
happen again!’ But though he had 
taken down the names and clock 
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numbers of the nine he discovered 
sleeping, a clear violation of the con- 
tract, he did nothing else about it. 
This may have been in part good 
industrial diplomacy, but there was 
also that embarrassing fact of this 
crew's unexcelled productivity. The 
tremendous potential productivity 
of our mills presents such socially 
disrupting problems as the redefini- 
tion of our whole attitude toward 
work and the supposedly nonjob 
activity we call leisure. 

This particular foreman had al- 
ready made his adjustment. He 
translated the super’s orders to his 
men in this way: “Don’t ever let 
that happen again! From now on, 
some of you guys keep busy when 
the others sleep, and for God’s sake 
sack in somewhere you can’t be seen!” 


The Conflict with Conscience 


The situation is often uncomfortable 
for many of the men, too. In spite of 
their enjoyment of the increasingly 
easygoing work routines of the mod- 
ern factory, they are basically pro- 
duction-minded. To loaf beyond a 
certain point offends their self-re- 
spect and insults both their skill and 
their strength and endurance. “I 
hate a rate-buster,” one of the most 
anti-company men I’ve ever known 
remarked to me, “but I hate a loafer 
just as much. You get paid to do a 
job and you ought to do it.” 

Not so long ago the crews of one 
of Gary’s blast furnaces staged a 
nineteen-day strike protesting the 
new high in production goals which 
management had attached to their 
incentive-pay scale after installing 
new, heavier cranes and improving 
the work flow. Feelings were run- 
ning high when, defeated, they re- 
turned to their jobs. Yet a few days 
later, the new goals were reached. A 
delighted supervisor appeared on 
the scene with cartons of cigarettes 
and began handing a rewarding 
pack to each man. Some refused 
them and others threw the cigarettes 
into the furnace. After several such 
rebuffs he retired to his office, where 
he spent most of the remainder of 
the shift. Some months later the men 
exceeded the new goals and estab- 
lished yet another production record. 
coo half consciously, the 

workers have sought to main- 


tain some balance between their de- 
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sire to produce and a sense of obli- 
gation and responsibility on the one 
hand and their fears on the other— 
fears of being paid less than a fair 
share of the value of what they pro- 
duce, of surrendering the control 
over production that is their one 
weapon in conflicts with manage- 
ment, of becoming obsolete, of end- 
ing up unemployed. The minority’s 
concern over jobs spreads slowly as 
the men become increasingly aware 
that the process of taking up the 
slack between what they could pro- 
duce and what they actually do turn 
out by relaxing the factory work 
life is reaching a saturation point. 
“Think your job’ll still be around 
ten years from now?” is a question 
asked more frequently as they walk 
past the super-machines that have 
done so much to make production 
per man soar despite the fear that 
inhibits most of the hands that run 
the mill. 

The intrusion of the giant elec- 








tronically controlled machine com- 
plex has already undermined the 
ability of the workers to reduce lay- 
offs through their often subtle, 
many-faceted traditional system of 
controls over their own productivity. 
In the old annealing department any 
number of “normal complications” 
in work routine could arise so that 
the same number of men_ was 
needed to accomplish a temporarily 
smaller amount of work. But you 
can’t slow down the continuous an- 
nealer in order to preserve jobs. For 
those workers who worry about fu- 
ture technological unemployment, 
this is just another omen. Their in- 
creasing undercurrent of foreboding 
is based on simple arithmetic: Some 
time, probably sooner than we think, 
the increase in productivity per man 
will rapidly outdistance the total in- 
crease in production. Then this 
irresistible new technology will, as 
Walt warned me, manufacture six- 
hour days or job-hungry men. 


Is the English Channel 
Really Necessary? 


RAY ALAN 


| Sven FISHING in the untroubled 
waters of the Loire when I first 
heard of the Bilingual World. My 
host’s dog brought me the news on 
his midmorning scamper down the 
vineyard carrying my copy of Le 
Monde. I shook the paper open and 
there it was—the fateful prologue to 
a Clochemerlesque tangle of parish- 
pump Machiavellianism and diplo- 
matic disdain that was to cause 
brickbats to clatter across the somno- 
lent salons of the Académie Fran- 
caise, a French government aircraft to 
develop a diplomatic breakdown in 
Moscow, the Quai d’Orsay to stamp 
on the corns of the Secretary of State 
for Fine Arts, a Pyrenean town to 
bedeck its streets with British Cor- 
onation streamers, and a Yorkshire 
grocer to be made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 





The news item looked innocent 
enough. It occupied about three 
column-inches, and but for the men- 
tion of two towns I knew I might 
never have noticed it. A Paris or- 
ganization called Monde Bilingue, 
it said (I am quoting from memory) , 
had decided to link selected British 
and French “pilot towns” in an edu- 
cational and cultural exchange in- 
tended to promote English-French 
bilingualism: The British town 
would teach French in its primary 
schools, show as many French films 
as possible, put up street signs in 
French, and generally Gallicize it- 
self; the French town would return 
the compliment. The movement's 
ultimate aim was to persuade the 
whole English-speaking world to 
adopt French as its second language 
from kindergarten up, and French- 
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For the first time: 





Imagine in your own home the treasured paint- 
ings from the world’s great museums, galleries and 
private collections . . . as though the celebrated 
masters had painted them especially for your pleas- 
ure! Now, thanks to thirteen of the world’s fore- 
most art authorities and the remarkable new plan 
of ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, you and 
your children can live with many of the world’s 
most famous masterpieces in full color, to hang 
on your walls or display in Portfolio, and at the 
same time enjoy a planned program of art ap- 
preciation. 


YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY LEARNS ABOUT ART FROM 


THIS FREE MONTHLY ART COURSE 


A program that helps your 
entire family to understand, 
appreciate and live with great art 























Perhaps you have always wished that you really understood 
the fine points of painting, to know how to judge a picture, 
why it was paintéd and how to get at its real meaning . . . Now 
ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD makes this possible for 
you in two ways: 


1. Members receive a course on Art Appreciation. With every 
portfolio is included a helpful treatise on such important art 
subjects as Color, Composition, Technique, Distortion, Ab- 
straction and Symbolism. 


_ 2. Each portfolio contains a brief biography of the artist plus 
simple and clear commentaries on the color reproduction, each 
written by an expert on the particular painter. 
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PLEASE ACCEPT. nS? 


Both of these Portfolios—32 Paintings by 








YOU ACQUIRE ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST 


MAGNIFICENT PORTFOLIO ART COLLECTIONS 


Se perfectly do these reproductions duplicate the bril- 
liant colors, intricate detaiis and fine nuances that art 
teachers confidently use them as substitutes for the 
originals. So perfect, in fact, that you will be tempted 
to reach out and feel the textures of pigment on canvas 
. . . to run your fingers over the visible brush marks! 
No wonder leading art critic, Ernest W. Watson, Edi- 
tor of American Artist Magazine, has said, “. . . the 
unusual quality of the color plates comes nearer to exact 
reproduction of color and brush work than any we 


have ever seen.” 


YOU RECEIVE MANY OF THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS MASTERPIECES 
= IN FULL COLOR — TO HANG ON YOUR WALLS! 


Great art is meant to be lived with, of course; and 
now the same radiant beauty that draws millions of 
people to see these masterworks in museums and gal- 
leries can fill your home with glorious color and design. 
Landscapes, ballet scenes, flowers, religious themes, 
: . ® cafe and street scenes, portraits, etc. can now be framed 
—— —_ 2 and interchanged freely according to your mood, since all 
oF the reproductions are identical in mat size (11” x 15”). 


HOW THIS UNIQUE COLLECTOR’S PLAN OPERATES 





As an introduction to this program of 
ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD we 
invite you and your family to examine two 
beautiful collectors’ Portfolios of paintings 
by Renoir and Degas—32 paintings repro- 
duced in exquisite full color, 30 of which are 
mounted on 11” x 15” ready-to-frame mats. 
Each portfolio is handsomely bound with a 
full color illustrated cover and covered with 
acetate. Although these Portfolios are sold 
to subscribers at $2.95 each, you may have 
both the Renoir and Degas Collections for 
only one dollar! 


Mail the coupon at once, together with 
your dollar, and we will promptly send you 
your Renoir and Degas Portfolios and a free 
copy of the first treatise of your Art Appre- 
ciation Course. In addition, we will be happy 








to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate 
Membership. Associate Membership does not 
obligate you to purchase any additional Port- 
folios ever! However, each month as each 
new collection is released it will be an- 
nounced to you in advance for the special 
member’s price of only $2.95. If you do not 
wish to purchase any particular Collection, 
simply return the form provided for that 
purpose. A section from the Art Apprecia- 
tion Course will be included free with every 
Portfolio you accept. : 

Because of the infinite care required to 
produce these matchless reproductions the 
supply is necessarily limited. Therefore, we 
earnestly request that you take advantage 
of this amazing introductory offer, send your 
dollar for the Renoir and Degas Collections 
now! 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 100 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ontario 


(11” x 


“DEGAS 


Faithfully reproduced in Full Color 
All Prints extra-large framing size 
15”—ideal for walls and portfolio display!) 












Art Treasures of the World, Dept. 596 = RZ-9 ; 
100 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


I Please send me the Renoir and Degas Portfolios I 
i of 32 full-color, framing-size reproductions, plus 
the first treatise from your Art-Appreciation 
Course, for which I enclose $1.00. Each month, 
as an Associate member in Art Treasures of the 
Hi World I will receive advance notice of the new 4 
Portfolio of reproductions by a famous painter, 
i including a new section from the Art Apprecia- | 
tion Course, which I may purchase at the special 
4 member's price of only $2.95 for both, plus 
delivery charge. However, I may decline to accept 
4 any or all the Portfolios offered to me. 
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speaking communities to adopt Eng- 
lish; all other countries would then 
be urged to opt for English or 
French, and a utopian bilingual 
world would gradually come into 
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being in which statesmen would be 
able to hurl threats at each other 
directly without the frustrating in- 
tervention of interpreters. How an 
English-educated Eskimo would com- 
municate with, say, a French-speak- 
ing Tuareg was far from clear; the 
bilingualists probably hoped the di- 
lemma would not arise. 

Luchon (pop. 5,000) , a spa in the 
Pyrenees, had been proposed by its 
mayor and Popular Republican 
Deputy, Alfred Coste-Floret, to start 
the avalanche on the French side, 
and Monde Bilingue had therefore 
decided that its British pilot town 
also should be a spa. The choice had 
fallen on Harrogate (pop. 50,000), in 
subarctic Yorkshire, and the move- 
ment’s founder and secretary, M. 
Jean-Marie Bressand, intended to go 
there in the near future to inform 
the mayor and municipality of their 
good fortune. 

M. Bressand, it was plain, had em- 
pire-building blood in his veins. (I 
discovered later that he had, in fact, 
once tried to found a French settle- 
ment in an inhospitable corner of 
Ecuador.) In Latin Luchon, mid- 
way between Andorra and Lourdes, 
anything is possible; but calmly to 
go on safari to the Toryest township 
in England and to announce that a 
committee of foreigners had decided 
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to colonize it demanded a special 
brand of courage. 


Confusion in Harrogate 


An oasis of vast lawns and fragrant 
gardens in the grime and squalor of 
England’s industrial north, Harro- 
gate is the Shangri-La of British tex- 
tile tycoons—the place to which (as 
the Labour Daily Herald, which 
sells about ten copies in the town, 
scoffed recently) they retire to die, 
and don’t. The chairman of the 
local branch of the Socialist Fabian 
Society is a wealthy industrialist, 
and even the town’s six or seven 
Communists are prosperously bour- 
geois government officials. To track 
down a genuine proletarian would 
require the services of a bloodhound. 

Of the twenty-odd members of the 
municipal council, only one is a 
Labourite, and he got in on a split 
Conservative vote—something which 
had never happened before, and, say 
the denizens of the Conservative 
Club grimly, will never happen 
again. The West Yorkshire County 
Council, on the other hand, which 
controls education and other regional 
services in the area, is flamboyantly 
Socialist. Its members sigh paternal- 
istically over Harrogate’s political 
backwardness and shake their heads 
like Colonial Office panjandrums de- 
ploring the obtuseness of a difficult 
African tribe. Their sighs became 
incredulous gasps when the Har- 
rogate municipality suddenly an- 
nounced its approval of M. Bres- 
sand’s bilingual scheme and its in- 
tention of Frenchifying the town for 
an experimental period in the sum- 
mer of 1953. 

“Bressand seemed such a decent 
sort of a chap,” declared Mayor Mil- 
ton, a local grocer, “it was impossible 
to turn him down.” 

There had been something almost 
apocalyptic about Bressand’s unher- 
alded eruption into the mayor's par- 
lor. He is a tall, pale, handsome 
man of thirty-four, with dark, fer- 
vent eyes and the sincerity of an 
archangel. He knows no English, 
and no one at the municipa! meet- 
ing hastily convoked to hear him 
spoke enough French to turn the 
occasion into a debate. Someone pro- 
vided a rough translation of his 
thesis; and then, as no devastating 
antibilingual argument occurred to 
anyone, the gathering seems to have 








agreed that there could be no harm 
in having a go. Whether the pivotal 
moment of conversion came before 
or after those present noticed the 
gleam in the eyes of the town’s pub- 
licity manager municipal records fail 
to reveal. 


Consternation in Luchon 


Luchon’s window on the world is 
the four-page Petit Commingeois, 
which bears a nostalgic resemblance 
to the label on an Angostura bottle. 
BILINGUISME! it proclaimed over two 
whole columns. The regulars in the 
Marcel Bar were quite excited. 

“This is a great step forward,” de- 
clared the owner of a strong Spanish 
accent, “a reform long overdue. But 
it shouldn’t be limited to Luchon; 
it should be extended along the 
whole Pyrenees.” 

“Yes,” said the barman. “It’s hard 
on a kid that hears nothing but 
Spanish at home to do lessons in 
nothing but French at school.” 

“Ah,” murmured a_ doubting 
spirit, “but there the real problem 
presents itself. There’s more Cata- 
lan spoken over here than Spanish; 
and Catalan is the language of com- 
merce and the muleteers [Pyrenean 
euphemisms for smuggling and 
smugglers]. Is the second language 
to be Spanish or Catalan? Which- 
ever it is, someone’s going to be 
upset.” 

A quiet little man by the wall 
who had actually been reading the 
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news while the others discussed the 
headlines remarked: “According to 
this, it’s going to be English.” 

There were several gasps of “Pas 
possible!” 

“Well, see for yourself.” 

“But the English never come here 
nowadays,” objected the Catalan au- 
thority. “They’re broke since the 
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war, like us. Anyway, it’s Ameri- 
can that’s the important language 
now.” 

“You talk it out of the side of 
your face, like this,” put in the bar- 
man, demonstrating. 

“Or Russian,” suggested the little 
man. 

“Or Russian .. .” The shrug was 
that of a man who does not quibble 
over mere details. “Nevertheless, 
Catalan...” 


Fireworks in Paris 

Discussion in Paris was better in- 
formed but less restrained. Cham- 
pions of Esperanto, Ido, Interlingua, 
Intergloss, Novolatino, and a hun- 
dred other synthetic rivals were upset 
because after making the effort of 
learning one auxiliary language they 
didn’t feel like taking on another— 
least of all one so full of chinoiseries 
as English. The Communists lashed 
Bressand as a hireling of American 
imperialism seeking to Cocacolonize 
French culture, and pointed to the 
messages of sympathy he had re- 
ceived from President Eisenhower 
(when chief of NATO), Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Kathleen Winsor, and the 
American Federation of Labor. But 
the real arm-twisting and gouging 
took place in ordinarily staid liter- 
ary and academic circles. 

Under the coupole of the Aca- 
démie Francaise, MM. André Mau- 
rois, André Siegfried, and Emile 
Henriot came out in favor of bi- 
lingualism—to be denounced by 
their fellow Academician Georges 
Duhamel as the “enthusiastic ac- 
complices or dupes” of a “sinister 
machination” to dethrone French as 
the language of culture and human- 
ism in western Europe and the 
Mediterranean area. Professor Fer- 
nand Mosse of the Collége de France 
saw in Bressand’s plan a dangerous 
“chimera” and a threat to France’s 
national interests—“unless we are 
destined to become an American 
protectorate.” Marcel Aymé had 
nightmares of the French language 
going “the same way as the French 
film and novel; the dollar will carry 
all before it and within a generation 
the peasants of Auvergne will be 
speaking nothing but English.” 

Professor Albert Dauzat of the 
Sorbonne, on the other hand, pil- 
loried these critics as linguistic “man- 
darins” stranded spiritually in the 
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eighteenth century. In Combat, 
Marc Gerschel trounced Duhamel 
as “the representative of bourgeois 
decadence.” Then the Cultural Re- 
lations Department of the Quai 
d’Orsay spat on its hands. 
Naturally suspicious of amateur- 
ish interlopers on its terrain, it made 
no bones about its mistrust of Monde 
Bilingue. Better informed than Bres- 
sand on English local administration, 
it knew that the Harrogate munici- 
pality’s powers in the educational 
sphere were nil. Consequently, when 


the mayor of Harrogate formally 
invited M. André Cornu, Secretary 
of State for Fine Arts, to visit the 
town, the French Embassy in London 
was instructed to reply on his behalf 
in the negative. The same mail, 
however, brought Harrogate news 
from Bressand’s office, through which 
an informal invitation had _ been 
sent, that M. Cornu would be de- 
lighted to come. 


—_— cumbersome, and almost 
Ottoman in its fatalistic inefh- 
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ciency when handling the affairs of 
the humble private citizen, the 


French Administration can summon 
up unsuspected reserves of dynamism 
in the pursuit of interdepartmental 
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feuds. A small-scale guerrilla war 
now broke out between Relations 
Culturelles and Beaux Arts. Ener- 
getic lobbying by Alfred Coste-Floret 
forced the Quai d’Orsay to retreat 
on the issue of M. Cornu’s trip, but 
passport and other formalities af- 
fecting Monde Bilingue sympathiz- 
ers who had planned to accompany 
him became mysteriously entangled. 
The government aircraft in which 
M. Cornu and his companions were 
to travel was in Moscow, where it 
had broken down while collecting 
a party of French civilians captured 
by the Communists in Korea. It now 
proceeded to have a prolonged bout 
of engine trouble, remaining en 
panne until news came that the bi- 
lingualists had left anyhow in an 
uncomfortable military machine that 
further desperate lobbying had _ pro- 
duced late on the third evening of 
Harrogate’s French festivities. 


Bureaucracy’s Last Stand 


But bureaucracy was to have another 
fling, its unexpected instrument the 
British customs, ordinarily a kindly 
group of men. To the traveler who 
turns up with, say, a barrel of cognac, 
a gold ingot, and a boa constrictor 
its representatives tip their hats, 
smile, and ask: “Now, sir, can we 
be of any assistance? Would you 
like a porter?” On this occasion they 
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kept a distinguished French delega- 
tion kicking its heels for two hours 
late at night on a glacial airfield—it 
was the murky month of May, a 
subject on which the average English 
poet is about as reliable as Radio 
Moscow—while they conscientiously 
mussed up a cargo of dresses travel- 
ing on the same plane to a fashion 
show that Paris couturiére Made- 
leine Vramant was giving in Harro- 
gate. Her models spent the rest of 
the night ironing and pinning them 
back into shape and emerged looking 
dissipated enough to confirm many 
a Yorkshire matron’s worst fears 
about Parisiennes when they ap- 
peared on parade the following 
afternoon. 

The formalities for the temporary 
import of the dresses had, of course, 
been complied with in advance and 
the correct official forms filled in. 
Did the Quai d’Orsay have a secret 
agent on the airfield? Or was this a 
case of bureaucratic bush telegraph? 
The delegates were still wearily 
arguing the point when they reached 
their hotel at 3 a.m. 


Fashion and La Cuisine 


The gray sky over Harrogate’s town 
hall was adorned with a shivering 
tricolor. In the vicinity of the Pump 
Room the smoke of Gauloises and 
Gitanes blotted out the smell of sul- 
phur water. A French cancan rocked 
the tearoom gentility of the munic- 
ipally owned Lounge Hall. Whis- 
tling yokels worked off a lifetime of 
inhibitions at Mme. Vramant’s man- 
nequin parade. The municipal 
publicity manager’s desk was sub- 
merged in a sea of newspaper clip- 
pings, and the mayor received from 
M. Cornu the accolade of the Legion 
of Honor. 

The nationalized electricity and 
gas monopolies sponsored courses in 
la cuisine frangaise. (A record num- 
ber of telephone calls was received 
by the municipal information bureau 
from French visitors anxious to know 
where they might obtain a civilized 
meal.) The respective demonstrators 
were a chic French housewife and 
a professor of French literature. The 
latter received a visit from a delega- 
tion representing the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

“We understand, sir,” said its 
spokesman, “that you intend to cook 


a lobster. Would you tell us how 
you propose to go about it?” 

“With pleasure,” said the profes 
sor, delighted by the interest these 
dour northerners were taking in 
France’s most sacred art. “First, with 
a sharp knife, I cut it quickly—alive, 
of course—into four pieces. . .” 

The lady delegates blanched. “I’m 
afraid, sir,” said the spokesman firm 
ly, “that we can’t allow that sort o: 
thing here.” 

“But what,” asked the bewildered 
savant, “do you propose? That | 
wait for the creature to die of old 
age? How does one kill lobsters in 
England?” 

“We boil them in water.” 

The professor blanched. “But how 
cruel!” 

The delegation drew itself up. 
“Oh, no, sir. That’s the humane 
way—the English way.” 


La Reine to the Rescue 


A “French” atmosphere is compara 
tively easy to create. The exportable 
appurtenances of the English way 
of life are elusive. Left-hand driv 
ing, boiled vegetables, tea with milk. 
lukewarm beer, bread-crumb sau 
sages, cricket, hot-water bottles- 
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something more was needed to lure 
the Luchonnais from their vin ros: 
and Radio Andorra. But Alfred 
Coste-Floret was not mayor and 
Deputy for nothing. 

When the late King George VI 
and his consort visited Paris the cr 
that rang along the boulevards was 
“Vive la Reine!” The sinister sy!- 
lables “Vive le Roi!” do not come 
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easily to healthy French throats. To- 
day, this complication having van- 
ished, the affectionate allegiance of 
even the stoutest French republican 
to the British Crown is complete, 
and the best sales boost a French 
illustrated paper can give itself is a 
big front-page picture of la Reine. 
(She is not la Reine d’Angleterre— 
just la Reine.) 

Accordingly, Luchon’s problem, 
when its turn came later on, was no 
sooner stated than solved. Harro- 
gate was asked to pass on a few crates 
of used Coronation decorations, and 
Luchon was duly festooned with 
royal portraits, gilt crowns and her- 
aldry, bunting, banners, and stream- 
ers—many of them still soggy from 
the English summer monsoon. Lu- 
chon might almost have been an 
English town en féle. Even the sky 
clouded over for a few days to help 
the illusion. There was an English- 
type pub, though the beer was too 
cold; and announcements incorpo- 
rating English weights and measures 
at the post office served to remind 
Luchon what a blessing the French 
Revolution had been. 

Aiming high, M. Coste-Floret had 
invited Princess Margaret. On re- 
ceipt of the appropriate regrets an 
attempt was made to wheedle a 
Minister out of Whitehall. But 
however disinclined Whitehall was 
to follow the Quai d’Orsay to the 
barricades, it proved conspicuously 
unenthusiastic about bilingualism. 
When M. Cornu visited Harrogate 
he had been balanced at a municipal 
banquet by a Parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Insurance, the 
most junior form of political life 
London could send without giving 
offense. Protocol imposed no such 
obligations in Luchon, and M. Coste- 
Floret had to make do with an ob- 
scure but amiable Tory Member of 
Parliament. 


Entente Fragile 


The bunting and bilingual signs 
have been taken down. Harrogate 
and Luchon have retired from active 
service. But in Paris nearly a hun- 
dred Deputies and Senators have 
come out in support of bilingualism 
and a section of the press is harassing 
the Government by turning the issue 
into one of national honor. This 
complication is a hangover from 
Harrogate. 
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Pressed by stunt-wary journalists 
for news of definite educational de- 
velopments, an inexperienced Har- 
rogate town-hall spokesman sought 
an easy escape by declaring that on 
the municipality's initiative French 
had already been introduced into 
local primary schools. Back in Paris, 
M. Cornu, trying to be helpful, told 
a press conference he had actually 
conversed with the children at a 
Harrogate primary school in his na- 
tive tongue. These sensational tid- 
ings were naturally carried by the 
entire French press, and even made 
such sober English journals as the 
Observer and the Times. 

All that had really happened was 
that an itinerant Belgian linguist 
had been permitted to try out a 
series of educational films (for which 
he was seeking a market) on local 
children; and M. Cornu, being near- 
sighted, had genuinely mistaken a 
senior high-school class for a brood 
of infants. But academic circles in 
France were palpitated, and M. Bres- 
sand’s_ political and journalistic 
friends set to work to shame the 
Government into making an “ade- 
quate response” to “Harrogate’s 
courageous initiative.” 


|. ypreniag himself is under no illu- 
sions. His eyes were opened by 
municipal coyness toward the one 
French class founded in Harrogate 
in response to his campaign—found- 
ed, in fact, by the unconsulted county 
education authorities as a token of 
good will. A municipal car scheduled 
to take him to inspect the class and 


meet an educationa! official mysteri- | 


ously went astray. But he is grateful 
for the publicity “Harrogate’s initia- 
tive” has won in Paris. 

So, for converse reasons, are his 
opponents, who see in the Harrogate 
spokesman’s solecism an instrument 
with which the Bilingual World can 
be given a coup de grdce. At the 
moment, the fiction of Harrogate’s 
French-speaking primary-school chil- 
dren is still being fostered. The reac- 
tion in Paris, when the truth is 
revealed, may well be severe—particu- 
larly in the political and journalistic 
circles that have been making the 
most of the issue. Given luck and 
shrewd statesmanship, the Atlantic 
alliance may survive the strain; but 
no one likes to be sold a pup—even 
a bilingual one. 
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‘Heil? and Farewell 


In Hamburg 


MARYA MANNES 


Q* 4 GRAY windy Sunday in 

~ August, 250,000 Germans gath- 
ered in Hamburg’s Stadtpark to sing 
evangelical hymns, to hear their 
bishops, and to feel that unity which 
they did not have and yearned for. 
Fifteen thousand were irom Ger- 
many’s East Zone. By Soviet per- 
mission, their names recorded tor 
possible future use, they had 
swarmed to Hamburg by bus and 
train and plane, and there seemed 
to be hardly a household here that 
did not harbor one or more of these 
relatives, friends, and strangers who 
had crossed the line in search ol 
faith and comfort. 

“How different they look from 
us!” cried a German newspaper- 
woman who had spent two hours 
in the station the night before, wait- 
ing for a sister on the train from 
east Berlin. “The color of their skin 
—their eyes—their shoes!” 

It was true: At the Stadtpark you 
could sort them out from their west- 
ern fellows by a sweeping and deadly 
diagnosis. Their skins were gray- 
yellow, as if the tissues were dead. 
Their pale eyes were flat and dull, 
as if the retina itself had lost per- 
ception. Their shoes were lumps of 
indeterminate material encasing, 
but not conforming to, the feet. At 
best, a German crowd is not a hand- 
some one; some of the women espe- 
cially are oppressively plain, with 
drab skin, dry lips, broad rumps, 
and meager coils of hair. But the 
westerners at least had health and 
strong clothing, while those from 
the East were a ragged army of trog- 
lodytes blinking in the free air, 
brought to the surface only in those 
moments when in communion with 
their fellows, physical and spiritual, 
they felt whole again. 

“Every minute,” said another Ger- 
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man woman, “they recognize people 
they have not seen for years. This 
is really what they came tor—to see, 
to meet, to feel again.” 

“And to eat,” said the first. “They 
cannot tear themselves away from 
the windows of food shops.” 


Memory and Fear 


It was only the outsider, the for- 
eigner, who viewed this mass with 
unease. For although God was the 
word and prayer the accompani- 
ment, the vast rectangular stadium 
with its orderly quarter million, the 
long pennants hanging from the 
many poles, the faces turned with 
longing and love for the voice of au- 
thority (however benign) _ stirred 
memory into fear. Each group from 
each principality, East or West, would 
send its standard bearer to the ros- 
trum, he would be presented to the 
crowd, and those belonging to the 
region would be commanded (cheer- 
ily, to be sure) to wave. “Winken!” 
the exhorter shouted, and a thou- 
sand handkerchiefs would flutter as 
one. 

But this, said an Austrian radio 
man, was as nothing to the meeting 
of gymnasts the week before. “One 
hundred and fifty thousand of them 
came from all over for the Turnfest 
in the same stadium,” he said, ‘and 
before that they marched—seventy- 
five thousand up one side of the 
Alster [the big lake in the center of 
Hamburg] and seventy-five thousand 
up the other, in perfect precision 
and all in white, with banners. We 
stood and looked from our windows, 
about twelve of us ,and we kept hear- 
ing ‘Heil! Heil!’ at various intervals. 
What they were actually saying was 
‘Sport Heil!’ but you couldn’t hear 
the ‘Sport.’ ” 

Most Germans you meet say there 


is not the slightest danger of a 
Nazi revival. To be sure, there are 
plenty of neo-Nazis down in Lower 
Saxony, in Hannover, and of course 
there are parties of the Right—na- 
tionalist and all that. But Nazis here 
—no. And yet the memory is pricked 
with small alarms, insignificant as 
they may be. Any German crowd is, 
to those who remember the pictures 
of war, an album of recognition, a 
huge, extended lineup. There is the 
woman who screamed with ecstasy 
for Hitler. There is the man who 
broke the windows of Jewish shops. 
There—that cook in that woman's 
house—was a guard at Ravensbriick. 
That man was a Gestapo torturer. 
“Nonsense,” the Germans would say. 
“We were not like that.” 

“They say there is much less bit- 
terness toward us now than after 
the First World War,” says an aristo- 
cratic Prussian widow. 

A newspaperwoman agrees. “I 
think that is true, but in England 
you still cannot say the word ‘Nazi.’ 
They think all of us were murderers.” 

“Nonsense,” says the aristocrat. 
And if anyone should mention the 
six million Jews, the answer would 
probably be (and often is) : “Impos- 
sible. Propaganda. A few thousand 
—maybe at most a million. But szx 
million . . . nonsense.” 

In any case, they say that they have 
atoned for their sins by their suffer 
ing. “It is all over now. Now we 
must start again.” 


Phoenix-on-the-Elbe 


And they have started again, as all 
will testify. If you confine yoursel! 
to the edges of the Alster and the 
center of town you cannot believe 
that Hamburg was a pile of rubble 
and ruins nine years ago. What has 
not been rebuilt has been made into 
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parks, green and shaded, and in one 
of them is a modern sculpture ex- 
hibition, ranging from Rodin to 
Henry Moore, from the English 
Butler to the American Calder, from 
the German Scharf to the Italian 
Manzu. 

New apartment houses, new office 
buildings, have sprung up every- 
where, most of them in good clean 
modern design, their severity of line 
tempered by banks of flowers. The 
food shops are richer in range and 
quality than any in England and 
most in France. At first glance the 
clothing stores seem equally well 
stocked, and it is only on closer in- 
spection that you discover the shod- 
diness of the goods. 

There are some smart women’s 
clothes, especially in sportswear, but 
like so many things here they can be 
afforded only by the rich, and the 
rich are now emerging again. “The 
real fortunes here,” said a cynical 
reporter, “are made by illegal traf- 
fic between East and West. And 
then, of course, there are always the 
shipbuilders and shipowners.” Ham.- 
burg has now the second largest 
trade turnover of any port in Europe. 


Fr is around the harbor area that 
you see what most of Hamburg 
must have looked like after the 
bombing—desolate areas rough with 
that long dreary grass that character- 
izes so many bomb scars in England 
and Europe. But the port itself is 
congested and vital, given an added 
element of drama by the frequent 
presence of Polish and Czech ships, 
the former from Danzig, the 
latter arriving via the Elbe all the 
way from Prague. About ten of 
these Czech barges were anchored 
in a separate slip and seemingly 
quarantined by guards and barbed 
wire along the docks, but their crews 
can come and go at will and the 
smuggling is constant—usually cof- 
fee, tea, and sugar for penicillin and 
sulfa, which are unprocurable in 
the East Zone. 

Neither the German police nor 
the occupying power seems to lay a 
heavy hand on Hamburg, and it has 
the reputation of being the freest 
city of West Germany, if not, in 
effect, its natural capital. British 
soldiery are nowhere to be seen 
outside of their barracks and stations, 
and the police in general have an 
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ease of bearing and tolerance of 
manner quite unlike the officious 
prewar types. 


The Great Freedom 


Night life is wide open. There is 
one small street alone in the St. Pauli 
district called Die Gross Freiheit 
(The Great Freedom) where many 
forms of delight are available at 
moderate cost, from ladies wrestling 
in mud to ladies bathing in bubbles. 
At one genial club only the women 
may ask the men to dance, and quite 
respectable females come there for 
an evening’s relaxation. One, an 
Englishwoman of forty, explained 


that she went to Hamburg tor a 
week every year for this privilege, 
the innocence of which her husband 
would, she feared, be unable to un- 
derstand. 

Not so innocent is one street (in 
which the mother of Brahms once 
lived) where women sit half-clothed 
in lighted windows calling softly to 
the shopping men. Some are quite 
beautiful, some quite depraved, and 
the sight is more Macao than western 
Europe. Two of the houses in that 
street are owned by a Communist, 
and men of three intelligence serv- 
ices prowl there. 

Not far from this street is a vaude- 
ville house where audiences are now 
entranced by a conjuring wizard 
called Kalanag, who, one is told, has 
the added distinction of having once 
been Hitler’s batman and driver 
under the name of Schreiber. 


Religion and Work 


It is not to be assumed from this 
parade of pleasures that all is happy 
and easy in German life. The great 
majority of Germans, though now 
well fed and adequately clothed, are 
poor, live in close quarters, and are 


deeply scarred by the last two 
decades. There are few families 
that have not lost most of their men 
and many of their roots. The East- 
West division has torn many apart 
who would ordinarily be together, 
and long before that disintegration 
had begun its work. In the faces of 
children from nine to eighteen is an 
cxpression to be seen nowhere else— 
a mixture of wariness, loneliness, and 
hope that pierces deep. More and 
more are turning to religion for a 
security which their broken families 
no longer can supply in adequate 
measure. Those who do not turn to 
the churches turn to work—that 
mighty German talent and anodyne. 
And in all of them that great compul- 
sive wish to be one nation again— 
ein Volk, ein Reich—beats regularly 
like a common heart. 

The greater dangers lie in wait 
for the young refugees from the 
East. By 1952, nearly 19,000 had 
come to Hamburg. By the end of 
1953 there will be a thousand more. 
Boys and girls from fourteen to 
twenty-four, they have left their 
families in the East Zone for work, 
for hope, for freedom and adven- 
ture, and their assimilation into nor- 
mal life is a constant challenge and 
problem for the West. 

“Some of them are so cynical,” 
said a social worker in one of the 
youth hostels. “They believe in 
nothing. They are old at sixteen. 
They have entirely forgotten what it 
is like to be free. Others, of course, 
have memories. It is the girls that 
worry us most .. . so many of them 
have done men’s work in that Com- 
munist society—digging, truck driv- 
ing, oh, almost everything—that they 
have lost their sex. They wear 
trousers all the time and are hard 
and rough, and the boys do not 
want them. Some of these can be 
brought back to their sex again, to 
their functions as women.” 


B" THESE and other obstacles the 


Germans now face without 
despair, but rather with a steadily 
mounting confidence and pride. 
They know they are on the march 
again, and they are in that inter- 
mediate state of being where their 
two most dangerous corollary quali- 
ties—self-pity and arrogance—have 
not yet had the chance or climate 
to flower. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


The Gate and the Gout 


BILL MAULDIN 


$ bere SUMMER, while touring Italy’s 
ancient ruins and poking reminis- 
cently through the ones I had helped 
make not so long ago, I stopped for 
gas in Genoa, and the service-station 
attendant motioned me, with a jerk 
of his thumb, to the end of a wait- 
ing line at the pump. 

I had spent two long war years 
in Italy and even now was finding 
it hard to adjust to seeing the coun- 
try through the eyes of a peaceable 
tourist rather than those of an in- 
vader. When I noticed that the car 
waiting ahead of me was a Volks- 
wagen full of Germans, I couldn’t 
help thinking how ironic and yet 
how nice it was that here we were, 
representatives of the two warrior 
tribes which had raked the length 
and breadth of this Italian gasoline 
salesman’s country, meekly queueing 
up at a wiggle of his thumb. 

I was headed for Portofino, to be 
house guest in a mountain villa 
rented for the summer by an Amer- 
ican couple and their two small chil- 
dren. Actually, the wife had discov- 
ered and rented the place while her 
husband was in Paris on a business 
trip; he was due to arrive the same 
day as I. The house had been de- 
scribed in the letter of invitation as 
being huge, well staffed, and amaz- 
ingly reasonable in price. 

There was one drawback, my 
hostess-to-be had said in her letter. 
The only way to get to the villa was 
up a mile-long ox trail which was 
steep, rocky, and narrow, impassable 
for ordinary vehicles. I was to dis- 
pose of my car and phone her upon 
arrival so she could meet me in a 
jeep her Italian landlady had 
bought in war-surplus days and now 
let out to tenants along with the 
house, cook, and maid. 

Half an hour after I had called 
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the mountaintop and left word that 
I was waiting with baggage at the 
bottom, my hostess arrived on foot, 
out of breath and embarrassed. 

“You're going to have to hoof it,” 
she said. “I came down to boost 
your morale during the climb—it’s 
a stinker—and help with any small 
bundles you may have.” 

Halfway up the hot, steep trail, 
we had to squeeze around the side ol 
a huge, locked iron gate barring it. 

“This is the trouble,” my hostess 
said. “I haven’t been able to use 
the jeep since I rented that darn 
place. I can’t even take the kids to 
the beach. They're too little to 
climb and too big to carry.” 

“Didn’t you know about the gate 
when you made the deal?” 

“If you want to hear that same 
question asked in more colorful 
language, wait’ll John gets here to- 
night. He’s got a sore foot. He says 
it’s an old piece of shrapnel but I 
think it’s the beginning of gout. 
Whatever it is, he can’t stand walk- 
ing.”” She seemed about to cry. 

I picked up a five-pound rock and 
advanced on the gate. 

“My military career included 
many encounters with Italian locks,” 
I said. “The bigger they come, the 
easier they crack.” 

“Stop! You can’t do that!” she 
cried. “They'll have the law on us.” 

“The law?” I said. “The law?” 
I put the rock down. 

“You're right,” I said. “This is 
1953, the year you line up behind 
Germans in an Esso station.” 

“When I first took the place,” she 
told me, “I hardly noticed the gate 
because it was open. Next day I put 
the kids in bathing suits and started 
down in the jeep, and the gate was 
shut, just like it’s been ever since. 

“Of course, I was furious, and 
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asked the maid and cook who was 
responsible for the gate. They said 
it was Signor Piazzola, a big real- 
estate man who lives on the moun- 
tain near me and actually owns the 
road, so he has a perfect right to 
lock the gate. The cook told me in 
confidence that Piazzola is feuding 
with my landlady.” 

“Have you tried talking to this 
Pianola?” 

“Piazzola. I don’t think a lady is 
supposed to call on a strange gentle- 
man here. Maybe I could send a 
note, though. I hadn’t thought of 
that. Maybe you can think up 
something proper and _ tactful. 
You’ve dealt with Italians before.” 


Fase gulping down several gins- 
and-tonic, I began ghost-writing. 

“Dear Signor Piazzola,” I began, 
“This is a friendly letter from an 
American lady whose husband gave 
you a can of G.I. spaghetti and meat- 
balls ten years ago when your belly 
button was beating a tattoo on your 
backbone. 

“I have just rented a villa belong- 
ing to a crooked old bat whose fight 
with you is no concern of mine, so 
would you please open your gate, so 
my husband, whose leg was shot oft 
while kicking Germans out of your 
parlor, won’t have to hobble up the 
cliff? Sincerely yours, signature.” 

“I think,” said my hostess over my 
shoulder, “that I'd better just call on 
him after all. It may not be proper 
but this is a desperate situation.” 

“That’s what I told you to do in 
the first place,” I said. “Put on some- 
thing fresh and low-cut and get his 
Latin blood boiling. But don’t 
wheedle. Be proud. Remember John’s 
sacrifices.” 


~~ WAS BACK in twenty minutes, 
clutching the key. 

“He came to the door himself,” 
she said. “He knew who I was and 
what I wanted, all right, and he was 
out to show me that all the charm 
in the world wouldn’t move him. So 
I started to play on his pity by using 
that thing you wrote about John 
being crippled in the war, but I was 
so nervous I told the truth and said 
he had gout instead of shrapnel in 
his foot. Right away the old man was 
all sympathy and kindness. He said 
he suffers terribly from gout him- 
oof...” 
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Where Will You Go 
in Florida? 


if You Want a Vacation 
You can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you 
know just where to go for whatever you seek 
in Florida. And if there’s any man who can 
give you the facts you want it’s Norman 
Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe 
Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn’t traveling! ) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 
you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 
you're on vacation, or looking over job, 
business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a 
real “paradise”—just the spot which has 
everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big 
book. 


if You Want a Job or a 
Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. 
His talks with hundreds of personnel mana- 
gers, business men, real estate operators, 
state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the 
towns you want to know about if you're go- 
ing to Florida for a home, a job with a 
future, or a business of your own. If you've 
ever wanted to run a tourist court or own 
an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside 
story of these popular investments. 


if You Want to Retire 
On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you 
can retire now on the money you've got, 
whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a 
part-time or seasonal job to help out your 
income, he tells you where to pick up extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells 
you where life in Florida is pleasantest on 
a smal] income, he can help you to take 
life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida— 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a 
job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need 
to find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well over 
100,000 words sells for only $2—only a frac- 
tion of the money you’d spend needlessly if 
you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, print name and address, 
ask for “Norman Ford’s Florida” and mail 
with $2 in cash, check, or money order to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 15 THIRD 
AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), 
NEW YORK. 





It May Be Box Office, 
But Is It the Bible? 


WILLIAM LEE MILLER 


ii sEEMS we have had Salome all 
wrong. According to the Colum- 
bia movie “Salome,” she was a good 
girl—as good, that is, as you could 
expect a fun-loving Rita Hayworth 
character to be—but she was betrayed 
by her evil mother. Rita—pardon me, 
Salome—liked to enjoy herself and 
all that, but she wouldn’t want any- 
body’s prophet killed, particularly 
not Stewart Granger's. Really, Mr. 
Granger had converted her, in one 
of the easiest and vaguest conversions 
on record, to The Law or Humanity 
or something, and she was going 
straight. She did her dance to try to 
save John the Baptist, and she was 
all busted up when they brought in 
John’s head on a platter, his glassy 
eyes staring up at the ceiling through 
the ketchup. It was heart-rending. 
The improvements that the mov- 
iemakers have worked in Salome’s 
character are as nothing to the 
improvements that they have been 
working in the Bible for years. 
With the memories of “Quo Vadis,” 
“David and Bathsheba,” and “Sam- 
son and Delilah” still vivid, one 
would think we had had quite 
enough of Hollywood’s own peculiar 
brand of Biblical interpretation for 
a while, but the movie men plainly 
have decided that we need still more 
spiritual food. According to a report 
in the New York Times, we are to 
be treated to no fewer than twelve 
of these “inspirational” pictures, in- 
cluding “The Robe’’—now released 
after years of breathless anticipation; 
“The Prodigal,” starring Ava Gard- 
ner (presumably as part of the Riot- 
ous Living) ; and “The Story of Mary 
Magdalene,” in which Rita Hay- 
worth will demonstrate her piety 
once more. Cecil B. De Mille, fa- 
mous for his efforts in bringing 
the Bible to the multitudes, is going 
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to persevere in good works by re- 
making “The Ten Commandments,” 
and our Ambassador to Italy, Mrs. 
Luce, has written the screenplay for 
“Pilate’s Wife.” It’s going to be a 
big year. 


———. represents this genre in 
something like its worst form: It 
has sex, crowds, noise, color, thrills, 
religious sentimentality, big names, 
and at the heart of it all a monu- 
mentally fatuous plot. The picture 
would not be worth further discus- 
sion if it were not that there are so 
many such pictures and they cost so 
much and so many people go to see 
them and they are so very bad. 

They are not bad in just an or- 
dinary way; they are bad in Holly- 
wood’s own colossal way. The stupid- 
ity at the center often is surrounded 
by all kinds of secondary excellence. 
The big stars show themselves in 
these movies, and serious performers, 
too, are somehow persuaded to ap- 
pear in supporting roles, as Judith 
Anderson, Charles Laughton, and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke do in “Salome.” 
One of Hollywood’s more intelligent 
directors, William Dieterle, directed 
“Salome.” The color may be color- 
ful, the music may be musical, the 
cutting and camera work and cos- 
tuming and sets may all be the best 
of their respective arts. Subordinate 
parts of the plot may even make 
some sense. These Biblical spectacles 
represent an impressive display not 
only of material abundance but also 
of technical skill and creative in- 
genuity. And all of this is expended 
to make a picture whose high mo- 
ment is a shot of Rita Hayworth 
rolling awkwardly on a rug. 

The American motion-picture in- 
dustry—and some would say America 
as a whole—seems to be more able to 
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handle technical problems than in- 
terpretative and moral ones, and 
therefore tends to treat the former as 
the really significant problems. Hol- 
lywood’s response to the inroads tele- 
vision has made on the movies ap- 
pears to be a frantic search for a new 
technical “improvement,” even at 
the expense of a considerable debase- 
ment of the content of the films. In 
this new age of depth, width, height, 
curvature, expansion, Natural Vision, 
stereophonic sound, and all the other 
cinematic wonders, the Biblical epic 
seems destined to be one of the chief 
vehicles for conveying to the world 
the new marvels of cinema technol- 
ogy, and at the same time, inadver- 
tently and ironically, for revealing 
new dimensions of spiritual obtuse- 
ness. 

But these films, so weak in spirit, 
are plenty strong in the fiesh, and 
that in a very literal sense. Fortunate- 
ly for them, what might be called 
the original Bible provides a goodly 
number of stories about women pre- 
sumed to be beautiful, so that Holly- 
wood’s version of the Bible can go 
along for quite a while. 

“Salome” is built from this sure- 
fire formula, religion baptizing sex 
and sex making religion more inter- 
esting. li case anyone should miss 
the fact that Miss Hayworth repre- 
sents sex, she is greeted whenever 
she makes an entrance, which is 
what she does most of in the pic- 
ture, by a surge of violins, a stir 
in the crowd, a great deal of ogling 
by the male members of the cast, and 
considerable dialogue about her 
beauty. She is carried up through 
the crowd, for instance, in a fancy 
sedan chair, her face all covered with 
a veil and yet another elaborate cos- 
tume of fancy colored silks flowing 
about her, and the music swells, and 
then, perhaps, we cut to Charles 
Laughton and Stewart Granger look- 
ing down at her from a balcony, awe- 
struck, and informing each other 
what a jewel of beauty she is, yes, a 
veritable gem. On a few occasions 
Miss Hayworth is shown by herself, 
and the audience is permitted to 
draw its own conclusions. 


HE DANCE, of course, is the climax 
of the picture, so much so that 
the creator of it gets a panel in the 
credits all to herself, just like the di- 
rector. But when we finally get to 
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the dance, it turns out that Charles 
Laughton as Herod, and not Rita 
Hayworth, is the big star. Once again 
the film exerts itself to demonstrate 
vicariously that, by golly, this is sexy. 
Miss Hayworth does stride around the 
platform, fluttering scarves, taking 
off veils, rolling her shoulder and 
one thing and another, but every 
few feet the camera cuts to Laugh- 
ton’s face, close-up against a blood- 
red background, and he drools, and 
snorts, and leers, and stares, and 
pants in a display of passion so al- 
together overwhelming that Miss 
Hayworth’s mild efforts seem insufh- 
cient to account for all the uproar. 


‘The Message’ 


But the secondhand character of the 
sex is outdone by the eclectic char- 
acter of the religion. The message of 
John the Baptist, for example, is a 
weird mixture of a few of the Bibli- 
cal phrases attributed to John, plus 
a kind of script-writers’ synthetic 
pseudo-Biblicism (“those who live in 
hatred and strife shall be banished 
from the universe”; “truth shall be 
clear as crystal’; “you shall blossom 
like the rose”) and, for good meas- 
ure, some out-and-out modern senti- 
ment, as when John speaks glowing- 
ly of a future time “when humanity 
shall prevail.” Stewart Granger ex- 
presses his faith in these same terms 
to his old chief, Pontius Pilate: “I 
have found a loyalty greater than 
Rome—humanity.” 

But for John the Baptist to voice 
a modern script-writer’s confusion 
between God and humanity is more 
than an anachronism. It is evidence 
of the reason why these Biblical 
movies are so un-Biblical: They do 
not acknowledge that the signifi- 
cance of the Bible lies in its interpre- 
tation of life and not in its details. 
If these movies bear any relation to 
the Bible at all, it is only in the most 
inconsequential of these details; that 
there are distinctive Biblical ideas 
different from the prevailing modern 
ones does not in the slightest way 
suggest itself in these films. These 
pictures are modern pulp-magazine 
stories, with some names and events 
taken from the historical sections of 
the Bible. 

In “David and Bathsheba,” which 
was better than most of these Bibli- 
cal films, it was not just that Bath- 
sheba’s arm plainly bore the mark 
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of a smallpox vaccination, or that 
David urged Uriah to try to look at 
things from the woman’s point of 
view, but that Bathsheba’s relation- 
ship to David was made a modern 
romantic love story. In “Quo Vadis” 
a genial and avuncular St. Peter told 
his boy companion that maybe when 
they were through fishing for men 
they would have a little time to fish 
for fish! These movies are like that, 
a grafting of Biblical figures and 
events onto essentially modern cate- 
gories. They make mention of Gali- 
lee and of the Jordan, but the mes- 
sage comes straight from Southern 
California. 


(yw MESSAGE is that the real world 
is that of size, color, noise, thrills, 
and the most primitive and imme- 
diate emotions, the world of earth- 
quake, wind, and fire. The Biblical 
movies appeal to the same motives 
and imply the same scale of values 
as the beast and monster pictures, 
with supersize lizards and the like, 
or the 3-D films in which the au- 
dience is pelted with arrows, sped 
over roller coasters, and leapt at by 
lions. The whole approach is literal 
and materialistic.. When a heavenly 
vision or a miracle is shown, it is 
represented with a physical exacti- 
tude that only a scientific age would 
consider important. God becomes a 
kind of super magician who works 
strictly physical and capricious mira- 
cles, and the Bible is treated pri- 
marily as a book of tall tales about 
His tricks. 

A few details taken from the his- 
tory, drama, and legend of the Bible 
are removed from the context of the 
meaning of the whole Bible, and 
given meaning instead from the sen- 
timentalities of contemporary popu- 
lar culture. As in a soap opera, good 
and evil are separated and embodied 
in particular persons; in “Salome” it 
is important that the audience un- 
derstand that Herodias is Bad, so 
great pains are taken to make this 
unmistakably clear by her lines, by 
the curl of Miss Anderson’s lip, and 
by the sinister visage of her adviser. 
As in cowboy fiction, virtue is very 
specifically rewarded on earth, and 
vice is very specifically punished. 

The American motion-picture 
industry does make films of sensi- 
tivity and insight, and it is not 
entirely the fault of Hollywood that 
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the “religious” pictures are not 
among them. Some of the blame 
must rest on the kind of religion in 
America which provides the audi- 
ence for these films. If people are 
taught that there is some special 
edification to be derived from the 
annual repetition of the details of 
the story of David and Goliath, or 
from the memorization of Biblical 
verses out of context, or from the 
dressing up of three boys from the 
Intermediate Department in bath- 
robes and bedroom slippers to play 
Wise Men in the pageant, then peo- 
ple are sure to think these movies are 
religious. Both those whose religion 
consists in gritting the teeth and 
holding on for dear life to the literal 
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historical truth of every word of the 
Bible and those who think religion 
is equivalent to current popular sen- 
timents can find their creeds repre- 
sented in these films. 

The closing scene of “Salome,” 
Rita Hayworth and Stewart Granger 
listening to the Sermon on the 
Mount, is exactly like the colorful, 
strictly representational pictures of 
that event on the covers of many 
Sunday-school leaflets, and the film’s 
closing gimmick—a “this was the be- 
ginning” in place of “the end”— is 
not unlike the twists and tricks of 
many preachers’ sermon titles. These 
movies play to the crudest part of 
American religiosity, a part which 
unfortunately is not small. 


Of Alan Paton 


ERIC LARRABEE 


Too Late THE PHaLarore, by Alan Paton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
_ or Arrica,” said Pliny the 
Elder, “always something new.” 
Out of South Africa we have been 
getting something less new than para- 
doxical, which is a coincidence of 
political decline and literary eleva- 
tion, of apartheid on the one hand 
and on the other an inexplicable 
flowering of humane talent: Uys 
Krige, Peter Abrahams, Jack Cope, 
and numerous others—among them 
Alan Paton. Out of Mr. Paton we do 
have something new, his second 
book, as awkwardly titled as the first 
—Too Late the Phalarope. 

It is an admirable volume, though 
flawed, partly by the preconceptions 
that readers may bring to it and part- 
ly by the account thereof the author 
has taken. In some respects he has 
let himself be distracted, by the pow- 
er of his own moral suasion, from 
the obligations of the book itself. 
Yet among its virtues is that of turn- 
ing another face to the world than 
the thick-set intransigence of the 
racists, so that one may read the 








novel as an implicitly political docu- 
ment—learning in the process that 
other intelligent views may be held 
of South Africa than one of perfunc- 
tory agitprop disgust. The unhappy 
country that gave us Malan cannot 
be defined without saying that it also 
gave us Alan Paton, who is no negli- 
gible gift. 

Inevitably a reader of Cry, the Be- 
loved Country will open the new 
book in the hope not only of having 
South Africa defined to him but hav- 
ing it done as successfully as Mr. 
Paton did it before. Here there may 
be disappointments. Having made 
himself plain in his first novel—as 
plain as an individual can be asked 
to make himself in such a riven land 
—Mr. Paton has reduced his perspec- 
tive by two dimensions. Having said 
his say about black and white in the 
terrible grip of one another, he has 
limited himself this time to the single 
group of whites whose qualities domi- 
nate his country, the Afrikaners, and 
has chosen to speak through their 
mouths. 

In this respect, Too Late the 
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Phalarope is to an Uitlander by det- 
inition a third of the book its pred- 
ecessor was, though in South African 
terms it may be the more important 
of the two. Mr. Paton has tried to 
see as sympathetically as possible 
into the needs, the humility, the ne- 
cessities, and the hope of the most 
extreme believers in white supremacy 
on the African continent. He has 
made the Afrikaners human, which 
is an achievement. If he has done so 
in terms they can accept, he may 
have succeeded in giving them a con- 
science, which would be the miracle 
his nation sorely needs. 


HE AUTHOR’s taste for laboriously 

outré titles is matched by his 
choice of awkward literary devices. 
Here he tells the story of one man’s 
sexual misstep and consequent 
destruction as they appeared to a 
spinster aunt. To lend verisimilitude 
to her otherwise unconvincing 
knowledge of his inmost thoughts, 
Mr. Paton must invent an improb- 
able diary to cover the gaps. Like 
the universal camera eye that broods 
over Cry, the Beloved Country, this 
is an unsatisfactory mechanism: Only 
Mr. Paton’s rolling eloquence and 
irresistible confidence in the truth of 
his own visions make it work. 

This time, in addition, through 
the eyes of an Afrikaner woman—“I 
am one of a people who in this mat- 
ter of black and white suffer no 
confusion’’—there is less to be seen: 
less of the physical beauty of the 
African landscape, less of the Negro 
African character, less of the miracu- 
lously beneficent communal self-help 
that brought Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try to its extraordinary close. On the 
credit side, this restraint makes for a 
cleaner piece of work. It does away 
with the sentimental rural-versus- 
urban antitheses (and some elements 
of overzealous naiveté about the ease 
and merits of technical agricultural 
assistance) that marred the previous 
book. It does not, at the same time, 
deface the rhetoric of insistent com- 
passion—of the demanding belief 
that men must be heroes more often 
than they choose—which is Mr. Pa- 
ton’s special talent. 

Two books are little enough to go 
on, but to date the author has also 
shown himself preoccupied with the 
conflict of fathers and sons, the latter 
symbolizing hope veiled in apparent 
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despair. Afrikaner society is power- 
fully shaped by its fathers—fierce, 
uncompromising old men—who hold 
to their iron code at the cost of shat- 
tering families and blighting periph- 
eral lives with guilt and shame: 
“. .. a people of rock and stone in a 
land of rock and stone.” 

The central figure of Too Late the 
Phalarope, Lieutenant Pieter van 
Vlaanderen, child of this race, 
though an athlete and admired agent 
of the law, has the flaw of aesthetic 
softness and hunger; and when these 
extend to a dark-skinned woman 
they tear him down and a whole 
ragged chunk of the social fabric 
with him. The Afrikaner world, as 
Mr. Paton shows it, is a world in 
which this small an act may have 
this large a consequence, in which 
tension is great enough to require 
only a tiny trigger to set it off. Lieu- 
tenant van Vlaanderen is an enviable 
man, even for his faults, but Mr. 
Paton can find no better destiny for 
him than self-sacrifice to the idiocy 
of his people. In two books now Mr. 
Paton has seemed to be saying that 
there is no hope except for the weak- 
ness of the sons to be the salvation of 
the fathers, which is not an optimis- 
tic message. 

Sex is not the whole of Africa’s 
problem (in Portuguese Angola, not 
too many hundred miles to the 
north, an affair of offhand misce- 
genation would be trivial), but it 
seems to be the Afrikaners’, whom 
all of Mr. Paton’s pity and affection 
can barely relieve of their anguish, 
their agonized willingness to be de- 
stroyed rather than abandon an an- 
cient fanaticism. 


Safety in Repulsion 


“I would like to be like that my- 
self, if I could,” says his Lieutenant 
of a friend who professed an instinc- 
tive physical repulsion for other 
races, “for to have such a horror is 
to be safe.” This, rather than expo- 
sure and disgrace, is the tragedy of 
Pieter van Vlaanderen, trapped by 
the breadth of his own awareness 
and desire into turning away from 
the thin-blooded, Anglo-Saxon con- 
straint of his wife toward the dark, 
forbidden fascination of an immoral 
native girl—and then hating himself 
for his own humanity. Of a people 
who institutionalize such lunacy one 
can only say with Martin Flavin that 





he thought we had a race problem 
until he went to South Africa. 

Mr. Paton is just enough of a 
novelist, and not too much of a 
moralizer, to let his story stand. It is 
not his function, after all, to satisfy 
a foreign curiosity as much as it is to 
expose the hearts of his countrymen 
to themselves. Too Late the Phala- 
rope offers no pathway out of the 
dead end into which the Afrikaners 
have driven themselves; it is therapy 
for the Afrikaner mind. To Mr. Pa- 
ton their humanity is a thin flame 
in the wind, to be shielded and 
cozened by the sustained nourish- 
ment a novelist can give it, but such 
a feeble thing that an ill-timed insult 
from an antagonistic outsider might 
blow it out. 

Mr. Paton shows South Africans 
the abyss—and the stars. The trage- 
dies of his two books would not have 
come to pass if his characters had 
only been able to overreach them- 
selves, do the impossible, and prove 
in their context that disaster is not 
inevitable. He extends his pity to the 
failures like Pieter van Vlaanderen, 
in the hope that their self-immola- 
tion in print will save his compa- 
triots the need to act the sacrifices 
out in fact. It is not a pretty specta- 
cle, or always the best stuff of art, but 
the least we can do is wish him well 
of it. 


VERYONE, of course, cannot be a 

hero all the time. The disadvan- 
tage of describing a country’s plight 
in categorical terms, as Mr. Paton 
does, is that the intended catharsis 
may turn to prophecy, the safety 
valve become the only outlet. Here 
the bold, Biblical relief of Mr. Pa- 
ton’s books, which broaden our un- 
derstanding of men and women as 
distant as Africa, may limit their un- 
derstanding of themselves. There are 
always, as the recent history of our 
own South suggests, more solutions 
than you think there are to insoluble 
problems. There are other ways of 
viewing the collision of black and 
white (for example, Joyce Cary’s) 
than Mr. Paton’s. And there are 
other kinds of compassion than that 
which expends itself on the theme of 
regeneration through suffering. Mr. 
Paton’s tragedies are ennobling and 
wise, but tragedy is not the only 
avenue to understanding and charity, 
or to faith in the African future. 
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The Case 
Does Not Rest 


ROBERT K. BINGHAM 


luwe STRANGE CASE OF ALGER Hiss, by the 
Earl Jowitt. Doubleday. $3.95. 
F gees Hiss has been eligible tor 
parole since last November, but 
the Hiss case, like a play whose last 
act has not yet been performed, is 
still with us. Even after the man 
has paid his legal debt to society, 
most of us will probably go on 
feeling that he still owes us some- 
thing. Hiss’s perfectly disciplined, 
slightly priggish reticence is even 
more puzzling to us than the maze 
of Dostoevskian writhings and rag- 
ings Whittaker Chambers has seen 
fit to reveal. Lacking a final speech 
from one of the protagonists to bring 
the action to full resolution, people 
like Lord Jowitt will be moved to 
speak up from the audience, trying 
to make sense and order out of the 
fragments we have seen. 


_ Jowitt’s book was with- 
drawn from publication four 
months ago, there was some specu- 
lation as to whether the publishers 
had been prompted by a reluctance 
to offend some of our Congressional 
literary critics. But Doubleday an- 
nounced that it had merely post- 
poned the publication date to cor- 
rect some errors of fact, and the 
promptness with which the book has 
been released happily removes all 
doubts on that score. 

Jowitt, who occupied Great Brit- 
ain’s highest judicial office—the Lord 
Chancellorship—for six years under 
the Labour Government, says that 
he has “attempted to deal with 
the case from the detached point of 
view of a lawyer who desires merely 
to review the evidence which was 
presented in the course of the case.” 
To his end, he had at his disposal 
all the facts that would be available 
to an American Court of Appeals 


plus.the advantage of being a tor- 
eigner, and therefore presumably not 
a party to the domestic political con- 
troversy that has been superimposed 
on the facts. His study of the case 
leaves him convinced that the bulk 
of the evidence which tipped the 
balance against Hiss was largely tr- 
relevant to the specific charges of the 
indictment, and that even in the 
strictly relevant evidence there were 
flaws and gaps. 

Such a book might have been a 
valuable addition to the growing 
literature on the Hiss case, but Jowitt 
mars his development of a well-rea- 
soned if unpopular thesis by mak- 
ing it quaintly obvious—as when he 
says that witnesses who disagreed 
with Chambers “were going in to bat 
on a very sticky wicket’—that he 
simply doesn’t see how anyone could 
believe a type like Chambers. The 
publishers have removed the errors 
of fact, but they have not been able 
to scrub away the author’s bias, 
which may very well have been what 
caused him to make the errors in 
the first place. 

It may be true, for example, that 
“Had the case been tried under the 
English system, much of the evidence 
would have been regarded as inad- 
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missible,” but that doesn’t make the 
testimony of Hede Massing Gum- 
pertz and Edith Murray—both of 
whom contradicted important parts 
of Hiss’s testimony—any less damag- 
ing to Hiss. 


AS FREQUENTLY happens in situa- 
tions where the ultimate facts 
are unknown, the Hiss case has been 
a source of sectarian beliefs which 
are defended with jealous passion by 
those who hold them. 

The creed of the dominant sect, 
against which Jowitt takes his stand, 
runs something like this: Chambers 
produced copies of classified State 
Department documents; he says that 
they were given to him by Hiss; and 
according to expert testimony many 
of the copies were made on a type- 
writer that once belonged to the Hiss 
family, and several were in Hiss’s 
own handwriting: Therefore Hiss 
gave copies of classified State De- 
partment documents to Chambers. 
This surely was the core of the case 
against Hiss. 

Jowitt has spotted what he con- 
siders a weakness in the logic: “The 
offence of perjury can be established 
only if the evidence of the accusing 


witness be corroborated; if Chambers 
had said: ‘I produce photographs of 
secret documents—the secret docu- 
ments were handed to me by Alger 
Hiss,’ there could have been no con- 
viction without some corroboration— 
and there was, as I see it, no such 
corroboration, except such as could 
be deduced from the documents 
themselves...” 

The corroboration that Chanibers 
offered instead was a trip to Peter- 
boro, New Hampshire, a prothono- 
tary warbler, the color of wallpaper 
in an upstairs bedroom—a massive 
welter of details no one of which was 
convicting, but which, taken all to- 
gether, persuaded the jury that a 
man could not tell a story like that 
unless there were some truth to it. 
To even the most devout Hiss parti- 
sans it is clear that Hiss knew Cham- 
bers far more intimately than he has 
so far been willing to admit. But 
Jowitt has analyzed the same evi- 
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dence, and he remains unpersuaded 
of Hiss’s guilt. 

The creed of the dissenting—some 
say heretical—sect which Jowitt has 
joined proceeds from another set of 
postulates to an opposite conclusion. 
It goes like this: No one except 
Chambers has testified that Hiss was 
engaged in an espionage conspiracy; 
the evidence as to the documents 
could conceiwably have been forged; 
and Chambers, by his own volumi- 
nous confessions, has devoted a major 
part of his life to just such villainy: 
Therefore there is at least a reason- 
able doubt about Hiss’s guilt. Those 
who subscribe to this faith point out 
that Hiss’s attorneys had a typewriter 
manufactured whose print some ex- 
perts found indistinguishable from 
the examples that were used in the 
trials, and also that the hand-written 
documents, which could have been 
stolen, would be practically inde- 
cipherable to anyone except Hiss. 
They cite scores of minor inconsist- 
encies in Chambers’s story, thus fol- 
lowing Chambers’s lead in piling up 
a mass of details that have little or 
nothing to do with the central issues 
of the case, and entering a competi- 
tion that they cannot possibly win 
in view of Chambers’s immense re- 
sources of publicity. And finally they 
drop dark hints about what Cham- 
bers’s motives might be for framing 
Hiss. 


Mo" OF us, wearied and perhaps 
a little sickened by the case, have 
come to accept Chambers’s explana- 
tion. But even after we have done 
that, doubts keep cropping up. 

Why can’t we let go of this 
case? Why isn’t it possible to accept 
the objective facts for what they are, 
as one would in any other case, to sort 
out the discrepancies and to make 
the distinctions that need to be made 
—Chambers is a sick man and per- 
haps even a dangerous man in his 
new role as a prophet of apocalypse, 
but he is probably telling the truth 
about Alger Hiss—and then to put 
the matter aside, instead of going 
morbidly on exhuming the past? 

A trial is in many ways a theatrical 
performance, and we cannot help 
expecting a climax. This one, we 
sense, is a tragedy in the classic 
Aristotelian form—one in which a 
man of a certain greatness and a 
certain reputation for goodness is 


brought to ruin through some tragic 
flaw (certainly pride in this in- 
stance). But although there was 
enough evidence to convict the 
protagonist in a court of law, there 
was not enough to remove all doubts 
about either his acts or his motives, 
and he has so far refused to provide 
us with that final moment when he 
recognizes his own ruin and, by sub- 
mitting to it, effects a proper purga- 
tion of the tragedy. 

In this void, the tragedy of one 
man—perhaps of two men—expands 
to seem much bigger than it is, to 
symbolize a general guilt that is un- 
specified and unpurgeable. 




















THE MAKING OF 
A MORON 


By Niall Brennan 


The war-time discovery that morons 
can do many industrial jobs better 
than normal men and women made 
the author wonder what effect work 
of this nature was having on normal 
employees. He took a series of such 
jobs himself and in this book reports 
on five years spent in this rather try- 
ing kind of research. Much of the 
book is extremely amusing, but the 
implications are not. 


$2:50 at any bookstore 


a full description of this book, 
see Sheed and Ward's OWN TRUM- 
PET. The Trumpet comes, free and 
postpaid, on request to Nuntia 
MacGill. 
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809. WORLD OF GREAT STORIES. 

Ed. by Hiram Haydn and John Cournos. 115 stories 
from all countries, the best in modern literature. 
Almost every great writer is included and there are 
surveys of each of the literatures of the countries of 
the world, with biographical and other i Pom 
data. Pub. at $3.75. 

800. STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN AMARICA: 
By W. Born. Beautiful 9” x 12” volume illustrated 
with 130 vivid reproductions of still-lifes by Peale, 
Harnett, Demuth, Dickinson, Sheeler and many 
others, ‘with the fascinating history of such styles 
ss ““trompe l’oeil’’ and “‘precisionism."’ Pub. 
7.50. 


at 
Special 2.98 

123. CHINESE WATERCOLORS. 
Set of 6 charming color prints popereing | brilliant 
Oriental birds perched on exotic fruits and flowers— 
against textured backgrounds of silk. Reproduced 
from the famous Tung Lai-Chen originals. 11” x 15” 
portfolio. Pub. at $15.00. All 6 prints, only 2.98 





795. FLAIR ANNUAL: 1953. 

Exciting collection of stimulating articles, un- 
usual pictures, special features in the style of 
the fabulous FLAIR. Crammed with full color, 
special pages, booklet inserts and surprise sec- 
tions. Covers everything from travel, art and 
Americana to Winchell and Valentines. Giant 
10” x 1314” book; only one of its kind ever pub- 
lished! Pub. at $10.00. Now only 2.95 














102. PICASSO: PIERROT. 
This rare full-face clown portraiture by the contem- 
porary master enjoys an unparalleled reputation among 
connoisseurs. His rich palette of glowing reds, yel- 
lows, greens and browns gives this a brilliant gem-like 
=. Extra-large 1834” wide x 2314” a 72. 
uction, Pub. at $10.00. 1.98 
819. PHENOMENA, ATOMS, MOLECULES. 
By Irving Langmuir, Nobel Prize winner. This col- 
lection of 20 papers attempts to interpret phenomena 
in terms of mechanisms or atomic and molecular in- 
teractions. 436 pages, indexed. Pub. at $10.00, 2.49 
H di y) 818. ag vane WORDS. F 
By Edwin Radford. An alphabetically arranged col 
éaven-sent for your 1CH 7ng P casure! lection of unusual expressions and words with the 
story of how they came about. Everything from ‘‘above 
board’’ to ‘‘zounds’’. Pub. at $3.75. Now only 1.98 
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798. FEININGER ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By Andreas Feininger, history-making Life pho- 
conener, This encyclopedic volume authorita- 
tively and comprehensively covers the technique 
and art of making a photograph. Includes: equip- 
ment; materials; the darkroom; functions of the 
camera; processing of negatives and prints; cre- 
ative control; contrasts; color; space; perspective; 


lighting; motion; composition; the picture story; 
and hundreds of other subjects. Handsomely 


bound, 814” x 11”. Originally $15.00. Only 6.88 
822. BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 
By Cecil Roth. The distinguished British author and 
historian presents an exciting and —e bi 
ography a Benjamin Disraeli. Pub. at $3.75 
Only 97¢ 
827. UNDER THE SEA-WIND. 


Again Rachel Carson brings to the reader the special 
SALE ] — or beauty = sea —. = conet, one 
i i i i translate . | ene y in ‘The Sea Aroun 
« Substantial savings on books of leading publishers agony G met a 
SA LE 1 116. DEGAS: DANCERS WITH FAN. 
: : . rH Only Edgar Degas could combine two ballet dancers 
. Substantial Savings on prints for home and office a fan and a bright orange background for such a 
charming effect. This 25” wd. x 17” high silk-screen 
Print, reproduced in the authentic brilliant colors of 
the Degas original, is ideal for framing. Pub. at 
$12.00. Only 1.98 
Oy 0) 4 MRO Me Meet te). Me) oy WAM | 224. memoirs oF a vacranr souL 
By Mikhail Naimy. Comments on the deepest and 
most baffling problems of society—replete with fresh 
wisdom; beauty, and flashes of true inspiration. Pub 
at $2.75. Only .97 
759. CITIES. 
By Rupert Croft-Cooke. gg word-profiles of the 
world’s most fabulous cities. Illus. with more than 
fifty photographs. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 
797. THE KINSEY REPORT ON WOMEN: 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. 
By Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin, and Gebhard. Be- 
cause of the tremendous interest in this monumental 
work, we suggest that you place your order im 
mediately. 8.00 
107. TAMAYO: SILK-SCREEN PRINT. 
The dynamic intensity and extraordinary color-sense 
of Rufino Tamayo are well exemplified in this mag- 
nificent silk-screen reproduction of his famous WA- 
TERMELON EATER. 28” high x 22” wide. From 
the collection of Marvin Small. An exclusive Mar- 
boro reproduction. Only 3.88 
775. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 
By Dostoyevsky. Trans. by Constance Garnett. With 
43 full-page illustrations by Phillip Reisman, 15 of 
them in color. A luxurious gift edition of the great 
Russian psychological novel. 532 pages. Special 1.49 
649. SEXUAL LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. 
WHEN IN NEW YORK CITY — VISIT THE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED MARBORO BOOK SHOPS By Otto Kiefer. Sexual activities in early Rome 
clearly and analytically explained. AuthenticaHy dis- 


47 West 42nd Street | 8 East 59th Street | 144 West 57th Street cusses Roman sadism in sex, free love, savage spec: 
near Stern tacles, marriage, religion, philosophy, literature, 
( 5 's) (off Fifth Avenue) (near Carnegie Hall) 379 page volume. Illustrated. Only 4.88 
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